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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
97 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 

Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 


All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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Stabilisation and Training 
of Manpower in the Forestry Industry 
in Byelorussia 


by 
F. SAMUILENKO 


Head of the Forestry, Paper and Wood Administration, 
National Economic Council of Byelorussia 


Forestry has long been Byelorussia’s main industry. Formerly, 
however, it was carried on during only part of the year and drew its 
workers largely from the agricultural labour force. The author of 
the following article describes how, by planning the management and 
utilisation of forest resources, rationalising and mechanising work 
processes, making vocational training available to all, and providing 
satisfactory conditions of life and work for forestry workers, the 
Byelorussian authorities have succeeded in creating a permanent, 
skilled and productive labour force for the industry. 


YELORUSSIA has always been famed for its forests. A hundred 

years ago their unbroken mass sheltered many valuable animals, 
including European bison, bears, elks, deer, beavers, otters and 
martens, and hunting was a source of income for a large part of the 
population. 

In 1887 forests covered 41 per cent. of the area of Byelorussia. 
Before the October Revolution 75 per cent. of the woodlands 
belonged to a handful of landlords, aristocrats and other private 
owners. 

The geographical situation of Byelorussia, with its rivers 
providing floating facilities to the Ukraine and the Baltic Sea, and 
the comparatively well-developed network of railways, encouraged 
the expansion of the timber trade both at home and abroad. 

Byelorussian timber has always been considered of high quality, 
particularly the oak and pine, which were much in demand in 
foreign markets. Taking advantage of this, the private owners 
aimed at making high profits by indiscriminately felling whole 
forests, particularly those within easy reach of floatways and rail- 
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ways. According to figures supplied by the Central Statistical 
Administration, a quarter of the timber exported from Russia 
between 1913 and 1917 came from Byelorussia. 

Stripping wide areas of woodland, the private owners cared 
nothing for reforestation. As a result, the forested area was con- 
siderably reduced, and stood at 33 per cent. in 1912, 8 per cent. 
less than in 1887. 

Between 1882 and 1914 an area of some 800,000 hectares was 
denuded of timber, whereas only 12,500 hectares were planted. 
Nothing was done to encourage natural renewal or to protect the 
forests. 

Until the Revolution the forestry industry within what now 
constitutes the Byelorussian S.S.R. was manned exclusively by 
seasonal workers. There were no forestry undertakings working 
the whole year round. The woodman’s tools were the axe and the 
handsaw. The workers were cruelly exploited. Conditions of work 
were very hard, the working day lasted 12 to 13 hours and earnings 
were exceedingly low. Housing and living conditions at logging 
camps were particularly bad. 

In the ninth volume of the Complete Geographical Description 
of Our Country, which was published in 1905 and edited by P. P. 
Semyonov, interesting information is to be found regarding the 
number of seasonal forestry workers and their earnings. In 1899 
there were 7,400 woodcutters in the Vitebsk province ; their total 
earnings for the season amounted to 136,800 roubles, which works 
out at just over 18 roubles per head for the season. In the same 
year 7,320 peasants were engaged in hauling operations, with their 
own horses ; their earnings amounted to 247,035 roubles, or about 
30 roubles each for the season. There were up to 10,300 workers 
engaged in floating; with their total earnings of some 190,000 
roubles they earned an average of less than 19 roubles each for the 
season. As the working season lasted up to six months a year, the 
forestry workers clearly had to exist on starvation wages. Infor- 
mation in the same book relating to the other provinces of Byelo- 
russia reveals a similar picture. 

The general devastation of the Byelorussian economy in the 
First World War seriously harmed the forestry industry. In order 
to meet war needs and supply fuel for the railways leading to the 
front, for the towns and for other purposes, the forests were indis- 
criminately ravaged, with no thought for their preservation. 
Enormous damage was also done during the temporary occupation 
by the interventionist forces. At the end of the war the forests 
were in a state of devastation, cluttered with debris and shockingly 
neglected. The wooded area amounted to only 27 per cent. of 
the country in 1922. 
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GENERAL ORGANISATION OF FORESTRY 


Following the October Revolution all forests were nationalised. 
The Soviet authorities at once started putting the forestry industry 
in order by measures for immediate development and protection 
combined with clearance. Felling was permitted only by authorisa- 
tion. Large-scale reforestation was undertaken with the help of 
workers from the towns and villages. An annual “ Forest Day” 
was introduced, and this has become a tradition in Byelorussia, 
with all able-bodied citizens participating enthusiastically in 
renewal operations. 

The subsequent development of forestry in Byelorussia has 
been based on three fundamental principles— 


(1) State-planned organisation of forestry as one of the sectors 
of the national economy. 


(2) Scientific specialisation in forestry on a nationally planned 
basis, in the light of the natural and economic conditions and the 
importance of woodlands in the economic life of individual regions. 


(3) An active and dynamic forestry policy aimed at developing 
forest resources in order to meet national requirements for timber 
without prejudice to soil and water conservation. 


State-planned organisation of forestry means that the whole 
productive activity of the forestry industry is the responsibility 
of government organs and is centrally planned in the interests of 
the whole national economy. 


Forestry is regarded in the Soviet Union as having a complex 
function to perform. The authorities avoid any narrow view of 
the forests as a mere source of timber for the country. The functions 
and importance of woodlands vary widely according to the differing 
natural and economic conditions prevailing in the various regions 
of the Soviet Union. In heavily forested areas their role is above 
all to supply timber ; in thinly forested, dry areas their principal 
function is to retain and distribute water and protect the soil 
against erosion. In the vicinity of large towns and industrial 
centres, as well as in health resorts, they serve primarily to provide 
more healthy and beautiful surroundings. 

In order to preserve forestry resources and to ensure that they 
are rationally used and conserved, legislation in Byelorussia places 
the forests under the authority of the water conservancy depart- 
ment. Administration and logging operations are kept entirely 
separate. The former is the responsibility of independent forestry 
organisations, the “leskhozes”, whose duties include forest 
management, renewal and reproduction, the allocation of forest 
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areas to health resorts, fire-prevention, authorising felling of 
mature and over-mature stands, and general forest maintenance 
and clearance. 

Logging operations, on the other hand, are the responsibility 
of government timber undertakings, or “ lespromkhozes ”. These 
have their own districts in which they are authorised by the 
forestry organisations to fell mature or over-mature stands. Felling 
operations are systematically planned. 

Under section 6 of the Constitution of the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
the forests are the property of the State, which means that they 
are owned by the whole people. Over 65 per cent. of the forests 
are attributed to government authorities and undertakings, some 
28 per cent. are allocated to collective farms in perpetuity and the 
remainder is divided among state farms, national parks and other 
organisations. 

The government-administered forests are divided into two 
categories for the purposes of economic operation and forestry 
administration. The first category consists of the national parks, 
the green belts around towns and industrial centres, the planta- 
tions providing shelter for croplands and protective plantations 
alongside railway lines and highways. Timber felling in these 
forests is limited to improvement and renewal cutting. The second 
category of forests consists of those subject to felling and areas 
for the protection of the main rivers and their tributaries. 

The majority of trees in Byelorussia are saplings and medium- 
age plantations, the proportion of mature and over-mature stands 
being slight. The percentage of saplings in government forests 
amounts to 58.1, medium-age plantations accounting for 24.5 per 
cent., maturing trees for 11.5 per cent. and mature and over- 
mature trees for 5.9 percent. This situation reflects the considerable 
reforestation that has taken place during the Soviet era. 

Between 1922 and 1941 an area of 339,800 hectares was 
reforested through sowing and planting, 27 times more than in 
the 32 years before the Revolution. Renewal activities have been 
particularly intensive since the Second World War. From 1944 to 
1956, 500,000 hectares of forest land were sown and planted. In 
this work the guiding principles have been to improve forest stock 
and increase production by introducing the most valuable and 
rapidly maturing species and by draining marshlands. 

Byelorussian forests contain a wide range of species, which is 
a great economic asset for the country. The woods most used in 
building, veneering, match-making, furniture-making and other 
branches of production are found in profusion. The main types are 
pine (occupying 58.1 per cent. of the forested area), birch (13.3 per 
cent.), alder (9.4 per cent.), fir (9.5 per cent.), aspen (3.9 per cent.), 
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oak (4.8 per cent.) and hornbeam (0.4 per cent.). Other varieties 
occurring include ash, maple, elm and lime. 

During the first five-year plans for the development of the 
national economy of Byelorussia, the development of forestry was 
secured by a basic reorganisation of the industry. The industrialisa- 
tion of the country provided timber undertakings with all the 
machinery and equipment they needed, including trucks, locomo- 
tives and tractors for hauling. Following the elimination of the 
exploitation of man by man and the transfer of the forests to the 
people, new occupational relations were established, conditions 
of work were improved and earnings rose. As a result Jabour 
productivity increased. In 1940 there were 85 forestry organisa- 
tions responsible for the administration of forestry operations and 
66 timber undertakings responsible for felling and hauling. The 
latter had considerable housing facilities and employed skilled 
woodmen on a year-round basis. Over 7 million cubic metres of 
timber were felled for the national economy. 

The peaceful constructive labour of the Byelorussian people, 
like that of all the peoples of the Soviet Union, was interrupted by 
the treacherous invasion of the Nazi aggressors. They occupied 
Byelorussia in 1941 and did enormous damage to the popular 
economy, including forestry. They ravaged the country’s forest 
resources, stripping wide areas and transporting the timber to 
Germany. Incomplete statistics covering the war years indicate 
that over half-a-million hectares of valuable forest were felled and 
destroyed during the period. The wooded area fell drastically, 
so that in 1946 it amounted to only 22 per cent. of the national 
territory. 

Since the war a great deal has been done to renew and develop 
the forests of Byelorussia in the course of successive five-year 
plans. The following is a list of the principal measures applied: 


(1) For administration and utilisation of timber resources the 
forests were divided into two categories. 

(2) Very considerable cut-over areas, thinly wooded areas and 
wastelands were afforested. 


(3) Sandy, broken and other ground unsuitable for agricultural 
purposes was afforested. 

(4) Low-density and unproductive young plantations were 
converted into highly productive stands through the introduction 
of the species best adapted to conditions in Byelorussia. 


(5) Unproductive stands on marshlands were improved. 


(6) Marshlands were drained and planted with the main local 
species. 
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(7) Low-density medium-age stands were converted into highly 
productive stands by the introduction of the most suitable species 
for local and environmental conditions. 

(8) Numerous nurseries were established. 

(9) Provisions were taken at felling sites and in maturing and 
matured low-density stands in order to ensure natural renewal of 
productive, high-quality species. 

(10) Fast-growing and valuable species were introduced, and 
scientifically planned; mixed plantations were cultivated for 
increased production. 

(11) Special measures were taken in order to increase the 
quantity and quality of forest stands and to advance their market- 
able age. Improvement cuts were made without reducing density. 


(12) Strict measures were widely introduced for fire-prevention 
and for pest prevention and control. 

(13) Maximum use was made of pine plantations through prior 
tapping of resin from trees to be felled. 

(14) Existing national parks were rehabilitated and new ones 
established ; the same was done for hunting reserves, which were 
also stocked with a wide variety of wild life. 


(15) Assistance was provided to collective farms in their 
forestry operations. 


All the above measures continue to be systematically applied as 
part of the regular duties of every forestry organisation in Byelo- 
russia, and considerable sums are allocated for the purpose by the 
state budget every year. 

Without going into too much detail concerning the results 
achieved, it may be said that forestry has not only regained its 
pre-war level but also considerably exceeded it. In 1959 the wooded 
area amounted to 31.5 per cent. of the national territory, 9.5 per 
cent. more than in 1946. Over the past three years tens of thousands 
of hectares have been reforested (table 1). 


TABLE I. FELLING AND REFORESTATION IN BYELORUSSIA 
FROM 1957 To 1959 
(Thousands of hectares) 





Operation 





Felling for production 


Reforestation (sowing, planting, and en- | 
couragement of natural renewal). . . | 


Sowing and planting only 
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The central authority responsible for the forestry industry and 
forest conservation is the Central Forestry Administration of the 
Council of Ministers of Byelorussia, together with its regional 
forestry administrations, which are responsible for 80 forestry 
organisations. Each forestry organisation has from six to ten 
sections and is run by a director with a senior forester as deputy. 
The staff includes forestry engineers specialising in silviculture, 
conservation and forest management. Sections are headed by a 
forester, who, with his assistant, specialists and skilled woodmen, 
is responsible for all the forestry and silvicultural operations. 

The forestry organisations operate on the most modern lines. 
They have their own trucks, tractors and other equipment for 
forestry and silvicultural operations and pest and disease control. 
Petrol-driven saws are used in liberation cutting. All the work, 
whether in the forest or the workshop, is performed by full-time 
employees. 

All engineers and technicians, as well as rangers, foresters, 
guards and maintenance personnel are allowed a plot of land and a 
small pasture for their own use free of charge, over and above their 
normal wages. They are supplied with timber and granted long- 
term credits for the construction of their own houses. They also 
have paid leave and free medical treatment and educational 
facilities. 

Skilled foresters and rangers are trained in special forestry 
schools, and there are technical institutes for foresters. Engineers 
are trained at the Byelorussian Forestry Institute. Scientific 
studies are carried on in the Scientific and Research Institute for 
Forestry and in the Byelorussian Forestry Institute, whose investi- 
gations are of considerable assistance in tackling the problems 
facing the industry. The courses at all these educational establish- 
ments are free and students receive full maintenance from the 
Government. In addition workers, specialists and engineers can 
constantly improve their professional skills by attending the 
seminars and courses organised by the Central Forestry Administra- 
tion, the provincial forestry administrations and the forestry 
organisations. 

The current seven-year plan, with which progress is already 
being made, provides for substantial expansion and improvement 
in the forestry industry of the Republic. The forest area will 
increase by 10.6 per cent. between 1959 and 1965; 516,000 hectares 
of marshlands will be reclaimed; improvement cuts will increase 
by 23 per cent. ; and renewal cutting will provide 2.5 million cubic 
metres of timber. The Government has allocated 26 million roubles 
for fire-prevention measures alone. The forestry organisations will 
receive new and improved machinery and equipment, which is 
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expected to make for lighter work, increased productivity and higher 
earnings. 


REHABILITATION OF THE INDUSTRY AFTER 
THE SECOND WoRLD WAR 


The forestry industry in Byelorussia was progressively recon- 
structed as the Nazi invaders were driven from the territory. 
Some of the timber undertakings were already at work again 
by the first quarter of 1944 and within the next two years all the 
undertakings had resumed their operations. In 1945 they had 
only 300 trucks between them, and only 12 per cent. of the loco- 
motives and 27.2 per cent. of the narrow-gauge rolling stock they 
had had in 1940. In spite of the difficult situation caused by war 
devastation, the woodmen, technicians and engineers made a 
remarkable effort to put the industry on its feet again and to meet 
the country’s demand for timber. 

During this period of reconstruction timber was particularly 
in demand as a basic building material. The timber undertakings 
had not enough equipment and manpower to meet the require- 
ments of the economy ; as a result seasonal workers from the towns 
had to be hired for felling and hauling operations, and hauling 
facilities had to be borrowed from the collective farms. Provision 
was therefore made in the post-war five-year plan for the recon- 
struction and development of the economy of the Byelorussian 
S.S.R. (1946-50) to mechanise 50 per cent. of labour-consuming 
operations in felling, 25 per cent. in skidding and 60 per cent. in 
hauling. 

The success of the first post-war five-year plan and the rapid 
growth of heavy industry enabled the timber undertakings to 
re-equip with the latest machinery, including mobile generators, 
electric power-saws, skidding tractors and winches, trucks, and 
both steam and diesel locomotives. In this way it has been possible 
to mechanise the heavy operations of felling, crosscutting, skidding 
and loading. The volume of timber felled and hauled in 1950 by 
the undertakings’ own resources was nearly two-and-a-half times 
greater than in 1940, and the mechanical handling of such opera- 
tions had increased 2.8 times. Mechanised felling and skidding 
represented an entirely new departure, completely unknown before 
1940. These advances have made working conditions easier and 
enabled productivity to be increased. In 1950 output per worker 
was one-and-a-half times higher than in 1940. 

The most modern technical equipment was again supplied to 
the forestry industry during the second five-year plan (1951-55). 
Perfected high-frequency generators and more powerful skidding 
tractors and trucks were widely introduced. This enabled the 
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forestry industry to face up to the increased demand for sawlogs 
and veneer. Output of building materials was also stepped up and 
furniture production increased nearly threefold. The planned target 
for the period 1951-55 was exceeded by 2,930,600 cubic metres of 
timber, including 86,300 cubic metres of sawlogs above the target 
figure. 

With the introduction of new techniques and working methods 
and the reorganisation of labour during the post-war years, basic 
logging operations were further mechanised. The proportion of 
mechanical felling more than doubled during the second post-war 
five-year plan, and mechanical hauling more than tripled. Pro- 
ductivity of both labour and machinery was considerably increased. 
The output per worker in 1955 was 25 per cent. higher than in 1950. 

The degree of mechanisation continues to rise every year. In 
1959, 90 per cent. of felling operations were mechanised, 76.2 per 
cent. of skidding and 88.4 per cent. of hauling. The seven-year 
plan for the period 1959-65 provides for further mechanisation 
with an anticipated 30 per cent. increase in labour productivity as 
compared with 1958. 

The wide variety of machines used in timber operations includes 
the Soviet-built petrol-operated “druzhba” saw. Petrol-driven 
saws have been found more efficient and economic than electrically 
operated varieties. Skidding is carried out with the TDT-40 tractor, 
of Byelorussian design. This is a highly manoeuvrable machine 
with special equipment for mechanical handling and loading of 
bundles of logs on the tractor platform. The TL-4 and TL-5 winches, 
also nationally produced, are used for skidding in marshlands. 
Particularly powerful trucks designed and constructed in Byelo- 
russia are used for hauling. Narrow-gauge railways are also used 
in some cases. 


STABILISATION OF THE FORESTRY LABOUR FORCE 


Thanks to this mechanisation it has been possible to dispense 
with seasonal labour, and undertakings now work the whole year 
round. But in order to do so they have had to build up a stable 
force of skilled workers and to train specialists and engineers capable 
of coping with the difficult problems involved in running highly 
mechanised undertakings. 

Timber production is classified as a branch of Byelorussia’s 
extractive industry, with its own complex system of production. 
Its distinguishing feature is that the work of felling and hauling 
has to be carried out in the conditions imposed by nature. Most 
operations have to be mobile, since both men and machines must 
be transferred from one site to the next as work progresses. Hence 
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there is no way of protecting production against outside factors, 
and the work is frequently affected by the weather and the par- 
ticular conditions of the soil. 

These special features of the timber industry have their effect 
on the problem of retaining permanent skilled manpower. It has 
been found in practice that to establish such a working force it is 
indispensable to provide adequate housing and general welfare and 
social facilities, including proper conditions at logging camps. 


Housing 


The Government has allocated substantial sums for this purpose, 
and housing and communal social facilities have been provided on a 
very wide scale. From 1952 to 1958 a total of 25 million roubles 
was spent under this heading, and 27,000 square metres of housing 
space was constructed. In addition many workers and salaried 
employees built their own homes with a total area of 51,000 square 
metres, with the help of government loans of 7,000 to 10,000 
roubles, repayable over a period of five to seven years. Schools, 
colleges, kindergartens and nurseries, communal baths, clinics, 
shops and stores ensuring regular supplies of groceries and consumer 
goods for employees have also been built in large numbers in the 
vicinity of timber undertakings. An extensive network of public 


catering establishments has been set up, and hot meals are served at 
workplaces. 


Conditions of Work 


In 1951 the Government established new scales of payment for 
timber workers representing an average increase of 33 to 35 per 
cent. A system of piece rates was adopted so as to relate remunera- 
tion more directly with output. Rates are based on the number of 
cubic metres of timber felled, skidded or supplied to the depot. 
To these basic rates progressive bonuses are added as follows: a 
worker who produces the standard fortnightly output receives an 
additional 20 per cent. of the standard wage for that period ; any 
production beyond this level is paid at a 50 per cent. premium. 

In 1959 the annual plan for timber production in Byelorussia 
was exceeded by 8.4 per cent. This means that on the average each 
worker exceeded the target figure by the same percentage. To give 
an example, a skidding-tractor driver earning a standard daily 
rate of 32 roubles was also paid 20 per cent., or 6.40 roubles, for 
producing the target output, plus a rate increased by 50 per cent. 
for the 8.4 per cent. produced above the target level. This amounts 
to a daily total of 42 roubles. 

Thus the progressive piece rate has the advantage of encouraging 
the workers to surpass the target figures and to raise productivity. 
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In order to retain regular workers and attract specialists and 
engineers to timber undertakings, the Government has provided 
particularly favourable conditions for the industry. Manual 
workers, specialists and engineers and the few salaried employees 
have a month’s paid leave a year, which is longer than in other 
branches of industry. Every three years they also have an additional 
paid leave of one month. During leave they draw their average 
monthly earnings. 

Special long-service bonuses are also paid in forestry. These 
depend on the period of employment in the industry and are paid once 
a year, the rate varying from 10 to 30 per cent. of the annual wage. 


Social Security 


All workers in Byelorussia and their dependants are protected 
by social security. This comprises a state system of coverage in 
the contingencies of old age, invalidity, sickness and death of 
breadwinner, the basic principles of which are laid down in the 
Constitution. Protection is comprehensive, but mainly takes the 
form of pensions and other benefits. Pension insurance covers all 
employed persons without exception, irrespective of the place or 
type of work, sex, age, nationality or faith. The cost of the scheme 
is borne entirely by the State and workers are not required to pay 
any contribution. The pension rate depends on previous earnings. 
The qualifying age for men engaged in normal conditions of work 
is 60 (55 for women), but special provisions apply to persons engaged 
in underground work or in dangerous or unhealthy occupations. 

In certain cases these special provisions apply to workers in 
the forestry industry ; for example the pensionable age is 55 for 
men and 50 for women for skidding-winch operators, locomotive 
drivers and assistants, crane drivers, loading-platform workers, 
skidding-tractor drivers, limbers, workers using petrol-driven and 
electric power-saws and their assistants, truck drivers and generator 
technicians and their assistants. Foremen and supervisors are also 
entitled to special pension advantages. 

Old-age pensions are payable irrespective of state of health or 
capacity for work. The rates vary from 50 to 100 per cent. of wages. 
A worker whose wage was 350 roubles will receive a 100 per cent. 
pension. For wages of 1,000 roubles and above the pension rate 
stands at 50 to 55 per cent. of wages. There are also various 
pension supplements. A worker who was employed for an un- 
interrupted period of over 15 years is entitled to a supplement 
equivalent to 10 per cent. of the basic pension. The same supple- 
ment is payable to workers who were not employed for an unbroken 
period of 15 years but worked for ten years in excess of the basic 
qualifying period. 
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Workers engaged in felling, limbing, collection and burning 
of slash, preparation of sites for felling, skidding, hauling, loading, 
unloading, stacking and sorting and in the construction or main- 
tenance of skidways and logging roads are issued with special 
clothing and footwear free of charge by the Government. 


Merit Awards 


In order to encourage workers of outstanding distinction the 
order of “ Honoured Forestry Worker ” is awarded to workers who 
have been engaged for not less than three years in the basic opera- 
tions of felling, skidding or hauling and have maintained a particu- 
larly high output, exceeding their target for an uninterrupted 
period of not less than two years, or who have made an outstanding 
contribution to working methods or techniques. It is granted by 
decree of the National Economic Council with the approval of the 
Byelorussia. Trade Union Council. Persons honoured in this manner 
receive a medal and a cash sum equivalent to one month’s wages. 


Occupational Safety 


Forestry workers are protected by special safety legislation 
which imposes severe administrative and judicial sanctions in the 
case of infractions. Occupational safety is one of the most important 
duties of managers of forestry undertakings, who are personally 
answerable for the observance of safety provisions. In Byelorussia 
great importance is attached to the mechanisation of labour- 
consuming and heavy operations and to occupational safety. 
Every year the Government provides large sums for the purpose. 
From 1957 to 1959 over 2 million roubles was spent on occupational 
safety measures in forestry undertakings, the annual figure rising 
from 550,000 to 887,000 roubles. 

The central committee of the forestry, timber and paper workers’ 
trade union ensures regular supervision of safety practices in 
undertakings through its basic organisations and has issued special 
safety rules. These constitute a general code of safe practice for 
woodmen. The head engineers of undertakings are personally 
responsible for the safety of those under their orders in all sections, 
as well as for ensuring that equipment conforms to safety require- 
ments. 

The Soviet Government and the trade unions devote great 
attention to ensuring that the highest standard of safety is main- 
tained and that working conditions are healthy and conducive to 
production. The widest range of scientific and technological 
equipment is utilised in order to achieve this end. Technical 
inspectors from the trade union organisations are responsible for 
supervising safety measures and enforcing the relevant legislation. 
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Medical Care 


Attached to the timber undertakings there is a network of 
medical institutions providing free care. In accordance with a 
special government decision, the health insurance authorities are 
required to provide medical facilities for workers in the forestry 
industry and to improve and extend them constantly. Thus, in 
timber workers’ communities medical institutions have been 
organised on the following scale : 


Number of inhabitants 


Less than 300 . . A dispensary with obstetrical facili- 
ties and one medical assistant 


300 to 800. . A dispensary with obstetrical facili- 
ties and two medical assistants 


800 to 2,000. . A hospital with ten to 25 beds 
2,000 to 10,000. . A hospital with 35 to 50 beds 


Forestry workers living in towns are entitled to the free medical 
facilities available to all sectors of the population. 


Welfare 


Estates housing forestry workers are fully electrified and wired 
for radio. For the workers’ entertainment in their leisure time they 
have clubs with libraries, indoor games facilities, radios and, where 
reception permits, television sets. Artistic groups are formed and 
their performances are very popular among the workers. 

The local trade union organisations ensure that undertakings 
comply with requirements concerning the provision of housing 
and cultural facilities, organise holidays for the workers in rest 
homes, arrange for sanatorium treatment and organise holiday 
camps for workers’ children. 

The provision of normal housing and living facilities, combined 
with this permanent solicitude for the welfare of forestry workers, 
has attracted large numbers of workers, and made it possible to 
form a stable working force. 


TRAINING OF FORESTRY WORKERS 


Skilled Workers 


Vocational training is provided by a special school of forestry. 
Workers are released from their work to attend its courses full time. 
The school is equipped for practical training, as it has the latest 
machinery such as tractors, trucks, winches, power-saws and 
generators. 
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From 1946 to 1959 the school trained over 6,000 workers to 
use tractors, winches, trucks, cranes and saws, and as mechanics, 
electricians, etc. The length of courses depends on the occupation : 
mobile-generator mechanics require eight months’ training, tractor 
drivers four months, winch operators six months, truck drivers 
six months, crane drivers four months and operators of petrol- 
driven saws three months. The trainees sent to the school by 
undertakings are workers with no special qualifications but who 
have had at least seven to ten years’ normal education. 

The State bears the whole cost of the trainees’ education as 
well as their keep. Throughout the course the trainees continue to 
draw their previous average wages, and those with families to 
support are also paid a daily allowance to cover their increased 
expenses away from home. Trainees are either housed free of 
charge or are reimbursed for their lodging expenses. 

At the end of their theoretical course, trainees undergo a 
period of practical instruction in an undertaking. Here they are 
initiated into modern mechanical techniques under the supervision 
of experienced and highly skilled workers. These practical exercises 
last from one to two months, and it is only then that pupils have 
sufficient training to be granted a diploma authorising them to 
use the machinery in question. 

Apart from these full-time courses given by the school of forestry, 
training on the job is organised in all undertakings. Special courses 
are drawn up and workers with no particular qualifications are 
assigned to the supervision of skilled workers either individually 
or in groups. The courses include demonstrations of the use of 
various machines, technical instruction, a grounding in safety 
techniques and practical experience of the machines concerned. 
Theoretical instruction is also given by the undertaking’s engineers 
and technicians outside normal working hours, whereas practical 
training takes place during the working day. Needless to say the 
two phases of training are closely co-ordinated. 

Those of the trainees who work in teams are paid either on the 
basis of the work they actually do in the team or, temporarily, at 
the daily rate for first category workers. Instructors receive sup- 
plements to their normal wages on the scale shown in table II. 

These supplements are paid in the form of a lump sum after 
the examination given to trainees at the end of the prescribed 
course. Examinations are conducted by qualified committees 
appointed by the undertaking. Those who pass receive a diploma. 
Training in undertakings is generally limited to the less complex 
jobs, such as electric-saw operators, chokermen, limbers and loaders. 
Great importance is attached to further training facilities in 
undertakings, and special monthly bonus rates have been estab- 
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TABLE II, MAXIMUM SUPPLEMENTS PAID TO INSTRUCTORS 
IN UNDERTAKINGS 
(Roubles per month and per trainee) 





Number of trainees under instruction 
Type of training 


One Two Three Ir our or more 


Training of skilled workers . . | 70 50 | 40 


Further training or training ina 
second occupation. .... | 45 25 








lished to encourage workers to increase their qualifications (see 
table III). 


TABLE III. SCALE OF BONUSES FOR WORKERS WITH DIPLOMAS 
OF FURTHER TRAINING 
(Roubles per month) 








Second category First category | 


Occupation workers workers 


| Promoted to | 
Tractor drivers and haulage men. . . . . | next grade 
| Drivers, mobile-generator mechanics and 
skidding-tractor drivers 
" ° . . . + 
Crane drivers, locomotive drivers and winch 
| operators 





Thanks to this training system it has been possible to staff 
timber undertakings with skilled workers and by 1957 they were 
employing only their own permanent labour force and no longer 
needed to make use of seasonal workers or outside haulage facilities. 
This has also led to a more rational use of machinery and equipment 
with a consequent increase in productivity, which was up by 4.9 
per cent. in 1957, 9.6 per cent. in 1958 and 20.4 per cent. in 1959 
by comparison with the 1956 level. 


Engineers and Technicians 


The wide range of equipment and the existence of a regular 
skilled working force called for a corresponding rise in the technical 
level of management, and hence for better-qualified engineers and 
technicians. Hitherto engineering posts had generally been filled 
by persons with wide practical experience but without the technical 
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training that was necessary to run undertakings equipped with 
the latest machinery. The ranks of technical management had to be 
strengthened and for this purpose trained forestry specialists were 
directed to the undertakings. 

Before the Revolution there was not one intermediate educa- 
tional establishment specialising in the training of timber experts 
in the whole of Byelorussia, let alone a higher institute. In 1919 a 
faculty was opened under the national agricultural institute (now 
the Byelorussian Agricultural Academy) for provision of advanced 
forestry training. In 1930 the Byelorussian Forestry Institute was 
set up within this faculty in order to train engineers and experts 
in silviculture and mechanised felling, transport and processing. 
There are also two technical colleges providing specialist inter- 
mediate-level training in forestry. 

Tuition at both the Institute and the technical colleges, as at 
all educational establishments in Byelorussia, is provided free of 
charge. Students bear no part of the financial cost of their educa- 
tion and are also entitled to monthly education allowances and 
communal lodging facilities. 

In addition to these full-time training courses attended by 
senior and medium-level staff detached from undertakings there 
is also a widespread system of evening and correspondence courses 
followed by workers outside working hours. 

Over 1,000 forestry workers take correspondence courses at 
both the advanced and intermediate levels. Special measures 
have been taken by the Government to encourage such studies. 
These include— 


(1) Paid leave in addition to regular annual leave: (a) during 
laboratory work, tests and examinations, 30 calendar days per 
year for the first and second courses ; (b) during laboratory work, 
tests and examinations, 40 calendar days per year for the third 
and subsequent courses ; (c) for the period of state examinations, 
30 calendar days ; (d) for the period of preparation and exposition 
of a diploma thesis, four months for students at the advanced level, 
and two months for those at the intermediate level. 


(2) Provision of one free day per week, at half the normal rate 
of pay, for students at the advanced and intermediate levels, for a 
period of ten academic months before submitting a diploma thesis 
or taking a state examination. In addition, heads of undertakings 
may grant an extra one or two days’ unpaid leave per week during 
the same period, at the student’s request. 


(3) The undertaking pays half the student’s expenses for 
travelling to and from the place of instruction. 
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(4) On the recommendation of the educational establishment, 
students in the final stages of their courses may also be granted a 
month’s unpaid leave, during which they receive a government 
education allowance. 


(5) Students are granted ten to 15 days’ leave to take entrance 
examinations to educational establishments. 


The realistic way in which the above provisions are conceived 
has had a considerable effect on the level of practical and theoretical 
training of specialists. 

There are at present over 3,000 persons with advanced and 
intermediate specialist qualifications in timber undertakings. 
Persons with advanced qualifications work as directors and principal 
engineers of undertakings, heads and deputy heads of logging 
sections, heads of transport sections, engineers, foresters and silvi- 
culturists. Most of those who go through a technical college work 
as supervisors and foremen and then progress, as they acquire 
practical experience, to become heads or deputy heads of logging 
sections, despatch managers, heads of transport sections and so on. 

The contribution of skilled engineers and specialists has helped 
to improve the technical management of undertakings, and to 
increase the general level of efficiency. 


TECHNICAL PROGRESS AND THE ORGANISATION OF WORK 


Thanks to the provision of the latest technical equipment, to 
the formation of a regular working force and to the influx of trained 
engineers and specialists, it has been possible to apply technological 
innovations to logging operations and to improve the organisation 
of work. 

For example skidding before limbing and whole-log hauling are 
now becoming the general practice. The proportion of unlimbed 
trees skidded rose from 55.5 per cent. in 1958 to 68.2 per cent. in 
1959. Hauling of whole logs represented 24.7 per cent. of the mechan- 
ically handled total in 1958 and 28.4 per cent. in 1959. Where 
trees are hauled unlimbed, the branches are lopped, collected and 
burned at the depot, which makes for considerably easier operation 
and increases productivity as compared with limbing at the felling 
site. Hauling of uncut logs to the depot makes for rational operation 
in sorting and saves manpower in unloading, sorting and stacking. 

Organisation of logging work has also been improved. Formerly, 
individuals or whole gangs of workers would specialise in a parti- 
cular operation. Since the end of 1957 they have been progressively 
replaced by all-round teams of six to ten workers with different 
qualifications. In general, their work centres around one skidding 
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machine, either a tractor or a winch. The team carries out the 
whole range of logging jobs from felling to stacking at the depot 
or loading on trucks, depending on the particular procedure used 
in the section. Payment is based on the quantity delivered, which 
means that the teams have an incentive to increase output in all 
phases of the process. 

The team built around one skidding machine is made up in 
such a way that it can carry out all the basic logging jobs. The 
number of workers of each type is based on the daily capacity of 
the machine and the standard output per man-day in the different 
jobs making up the work of a team. This ensures complete co- 
ordination all along the line and encourages higher output while 
keeping down the size of the team, thus encouraging increased 
productivity. Teamwork of this sort has become the most wide- 
spread form of work organisation. 

The remuneration of all-round teams is based on output. A 
composite rate representing the combined total of the rates for the 
different operations is established per cubic metre of timber stacked 
at the depot or loaded on to the truck. 

Output norms are determined in accordance with the average 
volume and type of trees at the felling site. The average volume 
of standing trees is determined before felling operations begin by 
dividing the total volume of all types by the number of trees. 
When this has been done an individual norm is set up for each 
operation (felling, skidding, trimming, lopping, collecting and 
burning branches, etc.). 

The earnings of each member of a team are calculated in ac- 
cordance with the wage rate for his basic job, or by applying a 
coefficient for each member and making allowance for the number 
of hours worked. These coefficients take account of qualifications, 
productivity, machines used and the work done, and are established 
by the head of the logging section, in consultation with the fore- 
man and subject to agreement by team members. 

It has been found in practice that the organisation of small 
all-round teams paid on the basis of their final output in accordance 
with output norms and composite rates is highly efficient. It cuts 
down or even entirely eliminates idle time between operations for 
both men and machines. The members of the teams can pool their 
skills and their efforts. For example the tree fellers help the 
chokermen and limbers, the chokermen also help the limbers, and 
the tractor drivers help the chokermen. With this pooling of 
skills and effort it would be impossible to calculate a fair remunera- 
tion for each member of a team without the use of a system of 
coefficients. 
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The small all-round teams have every interest in fulfilling or 
over-fulfilling their work targets, and both the quality of work 
and their earnings are higher. The system has proved to be the 
most suitable in the present conditions of the Byelorussian forestry 
industry. In 1959 productivity rose by 16.2 per cent. over 1957 and 
by 9.7 per cent. over 1958. 

Every year sees new techniques introduced into the forestry 
industry, which has rapidly become a highly mechanised, year- 
round occupation. 


THE TuROV TIMBER UNDERTAKING 


The work of the industry can best be illustrated by the example 
of a specific timber undertaking: the Turov undertaking. Its 
official duties comprise felling, skidding, hauling and cutting 
operations in accordance with the state plan for the supply of 
national requirements. 

It is an economic unit with its own budget. The director acts 
by delegation of authority from above. 

The Turov timber undertaking, which was organised in 1947, 
has the following different sections : 

(a) Three logging sections, comprising 12 divisions, each under 
the orders of a foreman and responsible for felling, hauling and 
loading on narrow-gauge railway trucks. 

(6) A depot where timber is unloaded from railway trucks, 
logs are cross-cut to the required sizes, sorted, stacked and handed 
over to the floating undertaking for ultimate delivery. 

(c) A narrow-gauge railway system, for transport of timber 
from the operational divisions to the depot. Tracks are 750 mm. 
in gauge for steam locomotives, and the total length is 118 km., 
including 36 km. of main line, 44 km. of branch line and 38 km. 
of sidings. 

(d) A maintenance shop responsible for current maintenance 
and periodical overhaul of all machinery. 

(e) A communal housing office which builds, maintains and 
repairs housing and communal and cultural facilities. 

(f) A sawmill which supplies the undertaking with sawlogs 
and building materials for construction and repair of housing and 
communal and cultural facilities. 


The forest stand is situated in two administrative regions and 
represents a compact forested area suitable for access by narrow- 
gauge railway. Some 40 per cent. of the forest stand is in marsh- 
land. The major types are pine, oak and birch. The average volume 
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of trunks is 0.37 cubic metres, the average volume per hectare 
161 cubic metres and the average volume of a felling site 1,640 cubic 
metres. The yield of marketable timber is between 75 and 80 per 
cent. The forestry regulations applicable are those for forests of 
the second category. 

Table IV contains figures on the quantities of machinery and 
equipment supplied in recent years. 


TABLE IV. MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT IN THE TUROV TIMBER 
UNDERTAKING, 1956 To 1960 





| 
Units existing on 1 January 
Item 





1957 | 1958 1959 





| 
| 


Narrow-gauge steam locomo- | 
tives . ia «ew 
Narrow-gauge diesel locomo- 
tives . . ee 
Narrow-gauge flat-cars 

Cranes — 

Skidding tractors: 
KT-12 . : 
TDT-40 . 


TL-4 winches ; 
PES-12-200 generators 
Petrol-driven saws . 























From these figures it can be seen how greatly the supply of ma- 
chinery and equipment has increased, particularly tractors, winches, 
saws and rolling stock. This has permitted further mechanisation 
of forestry operations. Table V shows the degree to which various 
operations had been mechanised by 1959. 


TABLE V. DEGREE OF MECHANISATION OF VARIOUS OPERATIONS 
IN THE TUROV TIMBER UNDERTAKING IN 1959 





Thousands of cubic 
metres | Percentage 
| of mechanised work 


Operation 
Total | Mechanised | to total 








oa 308 100.0 
ee 234 86.3 
0 oe ee ee 307 287 | 90.6 


ES Ce ees eS 264 212 80.3 
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The work of the undertaking proceeds according to a plan. 
One shift only is used for felling operations, whereas there are two 
shifts for hauling and for work at the depot. Technological pro- 
cesses are based on complex mechanisation and electrification of 
the main operations. 

Until 1958 the work was done by specialised gangs. This 
presented the disadvantage that those engaged in felling were 
not interested in the amount of timber delivered to the depot and 
in 1958 the system of small all-round teams was introduced, with 
payment according to the volume loaded on the truck. The under- 
taking has now gone over entirely to this method, with an improve- 
ment in efficiency and output per shift, since there are no idle 
periods of waiting for timber to come through. The adoption of 
the all-round team system and the introduction of new machinery 
have ensured a new rhythm of work with outstanding results. 

The establishment of a stable labour force has been of capital 
importance for the improvement of the undertaking’s output. 
In order to attract the workers it required the undertaking had to 
offer proper housing and social facilities, and in this it received 
outside assistance. 

At present most of the loggers, engineers, specialists and 
salaried employees live in three forest estates built with state 
funds during the last ten years. The undertaking has an area of 
9,707 square metres of housing space, in addition to which many 
employees have built their own houses, assisted by government 
loans. From 1952 to 1958, 4,500 square metres of individual housing 
were built in this way. 

The three estates contain three schools, three clubs, a hospital, 
two dispensaries, a kindergarten and a nursery, three restaurants, 
six stores, radio rediffusion equipment, three libraries and three 
communal baths. The estates are fully electrified and wired for radio. 

The workers’ clubs have their artistic circles, which put on 
performances for fellow workers and local collective farms. The 
clubs also give film performances and run libraries. These facilities 
are designed to promote satisfying leisure after the day’s work is 
completed. 

Mobile canteens provide hot meals and hot water for the 
workers at the felling site. 

The provision of satisfactory housing and social facilities has 
made it possible to attract and retain a regular working force 
within the undertaking. Most of the workers come from rural 
areas, and the undertaking has successfully dealt with the problem 
of training them for mechanised occupations. 

For purposes of training, workers are either detached and sent 
for full-time instruction at a forestry technical school or given 
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instruction in the undertaking individually or in teams. Systematic 
courses are organised for the improvement of workers’ qualifica- 
tions. The result is demonstrated in the substantial increase in 
numbers of mechanical specialists from 85 to 200 between the years 
1950 and 1959. The undertaking has 44 engineers and technical 
specialists fully trained in modern methods of work organisation 
and mechanisation. 

Now that it has been mechanised and has a regular working 
force and a considerable staff of engineers and technicians, the 
undertaking is competently administered the year round in ac- 
cordance with the latest techniques and working methods. It now 
relies exclusively on its own resources and its regular staff to fulfil 
its production plans. 

The regular logging workers, engineers, specialists and salaried 
employees are paid considerable sums every year in respect of 
long service and leave. In 1959 a total of 448,000 roubles was paid 
in long-service allowances, 659,000 roubles for leave and 384,000 
roubles for pensions and temporary incapacity benefits. The trade 
union organisation of the undertaking sent 33 workers to rest 
homes and sanatoria in 1959, paying 70 per cent. of their expenses. 
Six workers have been awarded the title of “ Honoured Forestry 
Worker ” in acknowledgment of outstanding performance. 


CONCLUSION 


In a socialist society the labour of every individual, whether 
he is a wage earner, a salaried employee or a member of a collective 
farm, contributes to the collective labour of the community. 
Every worker works for society and benefits from the results of 
this work. The social significance of labour in a socialist society also 
affects the workers’ attitude towards production ; the knowledge 
that every active person is working for himself, for his people and 
for his country awakens their zeal and initiative. This productive 
enthusiasm of the masses is expressed in their extensive develop- 
ment of socialist emulation. Workers’ collectives at undertakings 
compete to increase labour productivity, to get the most out of 
available machinery, to reduce production costs and to make the 
best possible use of national resources. Collectives and individual 
workers who have achieved outstanding results through such 
emulation are rewarded by cash bonuses. 

The seven-year plan for the development of the Byelorussian 
economy (1959-65) provides for further technical progress in the 
forestry industry through integrated mechanisation of production. 
The degree of mechanisation to be attained in the various operations 
by 1965 is shown in table VI. 
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TABLE VI. DEGREE OF MECHANISATION TO BE ATTAINED IN FORESTRY 
OPERATIONS IN BYELORUSSIA UNDER THE SEVEN-YEAR PLAN, 
1959-65 
( Percentages ) 








Increase during 


>’ 
Planned figure the seven-year 


Operation 1958 figure for 1965 


Skidding 


| 
CE a ha dc ae ee | 


Hauling 


Loading 








Even wider introduction of technical equipment is proposed : 
TDT-60 skidding tractors, self-propelled skidding winches, perfected 
hauling tractors, diesel locomotives, petrol-driven saws, petrol- 
driven limbers, loading machinery and fully mechanised depot 
equipment, combined with improvement and development of 
roads and narrow-gauge railways and more advanced methods of 
labour organisation and production technology. 

The further mechanisation of all logging operations will enable 
even more favourable conditions of work to be provided for em- 
ployees. There will also be new provisions for the vocational 
training and retraining of timber workers, specialists and engineers, 
and research will be continued in the use of the latest perfected 
labour-saving machinery with a higher productivity ratio. Further 
mechanisation will be accompanied by increased remuneration 
and shorter hours of work. 

The seven-hour working day was introduced for forestry workers 
in the second half of 1960. On days preceding public holidays the 
duration of work remains at six hours. The daily pay of a skidding- 
tractor driver went up by 40 per cent., of an electric-saw operator 
by 32.8 per cent., of a skidding-winch operator by 54 per cent., 
of a tree-feller using a petrol-driven saw by 40 per cent. and of a 
limber by 20.5 per cent. 

This remuneration system combined with the seven-hour 
working day is devised to promote collective incentives for the 
team and for the logging camp in fulfilling monthly production 
targets. A bonus is payable for meeting the average monthly 
norm, equivalent to a sum up to 20 per cent. of monthly earnings 
of the individual worker. For each percentage point by which the 
norm is exceeded a further bonus of up to 2 per cent. of monthly 
earnings is payable. 
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The complex mechanisation of production processes in the 
forestry industry, the introduction of advanced methods of work, 
the reduction of hours of work, the improvement of conditions of 
work and communal facilities and the improvement of workers’ 
material welfare and cultural standards will enable the forestry 
industry to achieve a new high level of productive development 
within a short time, thereby contributing to the further progress 
of the national economy. 








Improving In-plant Training 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 


by 
E. KRAUSE 


In-plant training, which ts the core of vocational training in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 1s today faced with a number of 
problems arising mainly from the fact that, though the range of skills 
demanded of young people is steadily growing, the time available for 
training is shorter than in the past. In the following pages Mr. Krause 
suggests some ways in which these problems might be overcome and 
the methods of in-plant training improved. 


N Germany in-plant training has long been based on the tradi- 

tional handicraft pattern (apprentice, journeyman, master- 
craftsman), the principles of which were taken over by industry 
half a century ago. At that time it was decided that vocational 
training should be mainly centred in the factory, since when the 
keynote of the German system has been that industry is respon- 
sible for all practical training while the vocational schools provide 
complementary trade instruction and further general education. 
The education and training given to young persons in factory 
and school have the same ultimate goal, which they reach, 
however, by different methods. This system, which is still in use 
and is unlikely to be modified within the foreseeable future, is 
based on the conviction that a young person can best acquire 
the manual skills, knowledge, experience and understanding 
pertaining to his trade by working and living in the surroundings 
of that trade, that is to say in the factory itself, where his active 
occupational life will actually be spent. It is there that a young 
man can apply himself and develop in an atmosphere of serious 
work ; in addition, he must learn to discipline and adapt himself 
to the established patterns of the factory community into which 
he will be admitted as a full member on completion of his training. 


1 For a full description of the system see the article by the same author, 
“ Vocational Training in the Federal Republic of Germany ”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LX XVII, No. 3, Mar. 1958. 
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THE NEED FOR MORE INTENSIVE TRAINING 


The substantial cuts which have been made during the last 
few years in the time allowed for training have created a number 
of serious difficulties. As early as 1938, for reasons connected with 
the armaments drive, the Ministry for the Economy issued a decree 
reducing the period of apprenticeship for all but a few recognised 
industrial and handicraft trades from four years to three, and from 
four years to three-and-a-half for the remainder. These regulations 
remained in force for some time after the war, until actual training 
time was further reduced as an indirect result of the general reduc- 
tion of hours of work (the five-day week having been introduced 
in a number of undertakings). More recently still the two Houses 
of the Federal Parliament adopted an Act concerning the protection 
of the employment of young persons, which has since come into 
force, reducing the daily working hours of young persons to eight 
and the weekly working hours of those under 16 (and in practice 
over 16 as well) to 40. Broadly speaking, therefore, about 40 per 
cent. less time is now devoted to vocational training than before 
the war. 

On the other hand, it is generally admitted that, as a result of 
scientific and technical progress, the standards required in most of 
the recognised trades, particularly with regard to theoretical 
education, have risen considerably. This is evident in all the indus- 
trialised countries and is a consequence of the continual develop- 
ment and improvement of new manufacturing and operating 
techniques, raw and processed materials, machines, tools, apparatus, 
measuring and testing devices, etc., and the increasingly wide use 
being made of them. In addition, personal qualities such as con- 
scientiousness, reliability and sense of responsibility have also 
increased in importance in most trades. 

A paradoxical situation has therefore arisen in which less time 
is available for training, but the standards demanded are higher 
than ever before. In all probability the training period will have 
to be lengthened in some of the hardest hit trades ; but this is a 
controversial matter that will have to be settled between the 
parties directly concerned ; it cannot be considered here, as it is 
impossible at present to visualise what solutions will be adopted 
in each particular case. But, whatever the outcome, no opportunity 
of intensifying vocational training should be ignored. A number 
of possibilities suggest themselves and are briefly reviewed below. 


BETTER VOCATIONAL SELECTION 


At the present time there is a large unsatisfied demand for 
apprentices in Germany (there are about 240,000 vacancies), owing 
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to the acute temporary shortage of young persons leaving school. 
The situation will, however, gradually change over the next few 
years ; in 1960, 577,000 young persons left school, while in 1965 
there will be 745,000 and in 1970, 787,000. This temporary shortage 
has given rise to a brisk competition for apprentices and many 
undesirable practices have arisen as a result. With so few young 
persons entering employment for the first time there is an evident 
danger that too little account will be taken of the aptitudes of 
those who are selected for apprenticeship; where this occurs, 
vocational training is likely to be vitiated from the start. Em- 
ployers and official organisations should therefore do everything 
in their power to improve vocational guidance for young persons 
and vocational selection in the undertaking. There are a number of 
recognised trades tor which the aptitude requirements have still 
not been defined. This is an omission that should be made good as 
soon as possible. But in general it is becoming increasingly urgent 
to define job characteristics precisely on the basis of scientific job 
analysis and so to lay sound foundations for a programme of occupa- 
tional information as part of a new system of occupational research. 
This is a need that is not felt in Germany alone but in many other 
countries as well. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RECOGNISED TRADES 


A great deal is, in fact, being done in the Federal Republic 
of Germany to encourage the unambiguous and comprehensive 
classification of recognised trades. At present there are over 300 
recognised apprentice trades (Lehrberufe) and approximately 125 
recognised learner trades (Anlernberufe) ; these numbers will 
have to be cut down to reasonable levels. Already nearly three- 
quarters of all apprentices in industry come under 12 classical 
general headings, such as fitter-machinist, turner, mechanic, 
electrician, toolmaker, etc. Sixty recognised trades account for 
90 per cent. of all apprentices in industry ; the remaining 10 per 
cent. are thinly scattered among a large number of other trades. 

All the documentary material on which these classifications are 
based (trade specifications, vocational training syllabuses, test 
requirements and aptitude requirements) must be reviewed and 
brought up to date. The possibility of achieving greater concentra- 
tion by amalgamating related or similar trades should also be given 
further consideration. 

As time goes by a number of trades will disappear and new 
ones will come into being as production techniques evolve. Very 
recently, two typical examples of this process came up in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, where the trade of “ mechanic 
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(measuring and setting instruments) ” has been officially recognised, 
and recognition of the trade “ mechanic (electronic apparatus) ” is 
under consideration. Both these activities (measuring and setting, 
and electronics) have, within a few years, acquired such importance 
in industry that it has become necessary to recognise them as 
separate trades. 

Future trends are towards giving each trade the widest possible 
basis, so as to enable a polyvalent type of training to be given. The 
training can give young persons no more than a good start in 
working life. In future it will have to be systematically sup- 
plemented by further training, designed for adults, with specialisa- 
tion in the different branches of occupational skill. 


Basic TRAINING IN TRAINING WORKSHOPS 


The best place for the provision of broad basic training is the 
plant training workshop, which has long been a hallmark of the 
vocational training system in Germany. It was conceived as a 
place where apprentices could be given a methodical and education- 
ally sound introduction to the basic manual skills and knowledge 
required, in isolation from the bustle of the undertaking and the 
stresses of production. Today the training workshop also performs 
the extremely important function of helping young people fresh 
from eight or nine years of schooling to adjust themselves to 
working life with a minimum of friction. Unfortunately a large 
number of training workshops were destroyed during the Second 
World War. In 1952 there were slightly over 1,000 of them in the 
Federal Republic ; by 1958 the number had risen to 1,600, and 
new ones have been opened during the last few years. The increase 
in the number of small workshops with room for less than 20 appren- 
tices has been particularly marked. Approximately half of the 
apprentices in industry can now be accommodated in training 
workshops (in the “iron and metals” sector the proportion is 
55 per cent.). The number of instructors employed in these work- 
shops has also risen by 85 per cent. during the last ten years. 
These are extremely welcome improvements ; but if vocational 
training is to be further intensified then even more workshops must 
be opened so that as many apprentices as possible can benefit from 
the type of training they give. They should also be equipped 
with even better machinery, apparatus and devices and the number 
of instructors should be increased still further. Smaller undertak- 
ings which find it impossible to set up their own training facilities 
should associate, under the auspices of chambers of industry or 
* trade, to set up joint training workshops ; some workshops of this 
sort already exist, but more are needed. 
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BETTER TRAINING MATERIALS 


An important contribution to intensified in-plant training has 
been made in recent years by the wide-ranging research under- 
taken into improved training materials. As early as the beginning 
of the 1920s it was realised that the use of training workshops 
would not by itself suffice to make training more systematic ; 
undertakings needed in addition good training materials with well 
conceived exercises and instructions on the proper manner in which 
training—and particularly basic training—should be conducted. 
During the last few years the Central Office for In-plant Training 
in Bonn has carried its study of this question forward along 
entirely new lines. The manual skills which go to make up a 
particular occupational technique are scientifically analysed, and 
progressive exercises are designed to give practice in each of their 
components. To accompany these exercises, sets of instruction 
sheets are also prepared, in a readily usable form, indicating 
exactly what vocational training instructors will have to cover 
throughout in-plant training. Indeed, it is too much to ask a single 
person to be master of all the knowledge that is required today. 
The rules for the preparation of these training materials (exercises 
and instructions) are the fruit of the painstaking, meticulous work 
of teams of experienced persons from vocational training and 
industrial circles. The work of these teams has been extremely 
successful and has attracted keen interest in industry not only in 
Germany but also in a number of other countries. For instance, 
the manuals on basic training in the metal industries and the metal 
trades, manual skills in the electrical trades and training for work 
on measuring instruments (to quote only a few) enjoy very wide 
circulation. If vocational training is to be further intensified, 
work of this kind must be pressed forward more rapidly and 
organised on a wider basis, for it represents a successful attempt 
to set in-plant training free from the influence of fortuitous factors 
and to revise the educational techniques used to make such train- 
ing a real “ training for industry ”.? 

As these training materials are developed, demonstration 
materials should also be evolved to enable the skills imparted and 
the instruction given to be consolidated by the lesson of example. 


THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Naturally the drive to intensify vocational training must not be 
limited to the plant. There is also much to be done in the vocational 


1 Berlin, Cologne, Frankfurt, Beuth-Vertrieb. 
2 In this connection see E. Krause: Grundlagen einer Industriepdda- 
gogik (Berlin, Beuth-Vertrieb, 1961). 
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schools, which in many parts of the Federal Republic of Germany 
have not yet returned to the normal eight-hour-per-week schedule 
and require new premises, new equipment in some cases, and above 
all sufficient teaching staff. The shortage of staff-is certainly not 
due to the fact that in most of the provinces of the Federal Republic 
the training of vocational school teachers is now run in co-operation 
with technical colleges or universities, for there appear to be more 
applicants for training courses than ever before. However this 
may be, the first thing to be done before the intensification of 
vocational training can even be contemplated is to provide adequate 
premises and teaching staff. 

Closer co-operation between the factory and the vocational 
school would also be desirable. If classroom and practical instruc- 
tion cannot be carried on in parallel, or only to a limited extent, 
detailed consultation and constant mutual understanding must be 
maintained between teachers in the vocational schools and instruc- 
tors in the factories. Undertakings should help vocational school 
teachers to keep constantly in touch with technical and scientific 
progress and developments in factory work techniques. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE UNDERTAKING 
AND THE SCHOOL 


If the undertaking and the vocational school work in close 
co-operation in this way, the objective of vocational training— 
that is to say, to give young persons a knowledge of the material 
worked on and its characteristics and to teach them to make proper 
use of the appropriate machinery, apparatus and installations and 
of commonly used measuring and testing devices in the manner 
laid down in the specifications for each recognised trade—will 
always be achieved. Even though it is not to be expected that the 
pupil will have reached full occupational efficiency by the time he 
has comrieted his training, the necessary groundwork must have 
been laid co ensure that he does reach that level after a short period 
of initiation. During his training the apprentice must be taught 
to think and act responsibly and given basic experience and under- 
standing of his trade, so that he will be able to make his own way 
around in his occupational life and cope with any situation that 
arises in the course of his work. It is not merely a question of giving 
an apprentice suitable occupational instruction but also of fostering 
and developing in him the personal qualities which, in working 
life today, are as important as specialised knowledge and abilities. 
Young persons must also be made aware, through their direct 
experience of factory and school, of their civic responsibilities and 
of the relationship between their undertaking, industry and society 
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as a whole. Only in this way can they be successfully trained for 
citizenship and for responsible membership of contemporary 
society. It is essential that every undertaking should keep in close 
touch with the parents of its apprentices to ensure that both pull 
together in their efforts to educate the child. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 


But this educational task itself demands so much of the teaching 
staff available today that more will have to be done for their basic 
and further training and promotion. This is the main problem on 
which efforts to intensify vocational training should, in the first 
instance, be concentrated. The best training workshops and 
installations will be useless unless they are manned by people 
with all the necessary qualifications. The demands made on 
teachers in the psychological, moral, occupational and teaching 
fields are today so great that special arrangements are needed to 
prepare persons for this exacting task. Consequently special train- 
ing facilities must be set up for persons concerned with vocational 
training. This applies equally to facilities for instructors, teachers 
and skilled workers placed in charge of apprentices ; the many 
persons who give instruction unofficially (including foremen) 
should also be given better preparation and training for these tasks. 


PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL POLICY 


At the root of this brief review of the possibilities of intensifying 
in-plant vocational training in the context of the Federal Republic 
of Germany lies an entirely new notion of the role of the under- 
taking. Until very recently industrial undertakings were widely 
regarded solely as instruments for the production and marketing 
of goods. From the standpoint of social policy today, however, 
an undertaking must also be thought of as a place where people 
live—and, as far as young persons are concerned, a place where 
people are educated and will acquire high standards of skill and 
efficiency. The educational mission of industrial undertakings 
cannot be overestimated ; and in the Federal Republic of Germany 
it is coming to be realised that this mission must be fulfilled if the 
future is to be assured. 
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Workers’ education has a central role to play in the modern world, 
where the social responsibilities of the working people—in their trade 
union activities, and tn joint and tripartite bodies such as production 
committees, works councils, wage-fixing boards, etc.—are constantly 
increasing ; this 1s all the more true of the newly emerging nations, 
where standards of education are generally low and trade unions are 
young and inexperienced. 

One of the many examples of the growing importance attached to 
the promotion of workers’ education by both national and international 
bodies is the Asian Trade Union College, which is the subject of the 
following article. Set up by the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions in 1952, the College has amassed a considerable store of 
experience and evolved its own teaching methods. These are described 
by Mr. V. S. Mathur, who has been the director of the College since 
its foundation. 


T is impossible to understand the trade union situation and the 

role of workers’ education in Asia without having some idea of 
the vast area of the continent, the number and the diversity of its 
peoples, the extent of economic growth in its various regions—par- 
ticularly the development of manufacturing industries and the 
employment opportunities they offer—as well as the characteristics 
of the labour force. In addition, political events have left their 
mark on the trade union movements concerned and have in some 
ways conditioned their character and development. A brief con- 
sideration of these factors may help to bring out the role that 
workers’ education can play in the development of a healthy, free 
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and democratic trade union movement in Asia as well as the form 
of education and the methods and techniques that would be most 
appropriate for the purpose. 

Asia covers one-third of our globe and includes 55 per cent. of 
its entire population. To the present total of 1,572 million persons 
about 1 million are added every month. 

The great majority of the countries of Asia are economically 
underdeveloped. The extent of poverty in the area can be gauged 
from the fact that a group of these countries containing about 30 per 
cent. of the world’s population have a combined income of only 
5 per cent. of the world’s total income, for they are still at the 
primary stage of development, manufacturing industries having 
made little progress in most of the continent. In most Asian 
countries the non-agricultural labour force represents only 15 to 
35 per cent. of the total labour force. This may be compared with 
about 50 per cent. in Japan and 70 to 95 per cent. in Northern 
Europe and North America. 

Although the extent of unemployment in Asia has never been 
accurately assessed there is no doubt that considerable unemploy- 
ment and underemployment exist in rural and urban areas in most 
Asian countries. 

This situation creates grave problems for the development of 
the trade union movement and considerably weakens its bargaining 
power, to say nothing of its psychological and political repercussions. 

In spite of Asia’s rich resources, manufacturing industries 
have as yet made little progress. In most of the countries, with the 
exceptior of Japan, manufacturing does not contribute even as 
much as 20 per cent. of the total domestic product, or occupy more 
than 10 per cent. of the labour force. 

To a considerable extent, even the industrial workers have a 
rural background. Economic pressure has forced many workers 
to leave their villages in order to find work in the cities, but few 
of these have made the cities their permanent place of residence. 
Not so long ago they used to come to the cities only during slack 
agricultural seasons or in time of drought or famine, returning to 
the villages as soon as conditions allowed. 

That such workers, in spite of their long stay in urban areas or 
industrial towns, have retained strong links with their places of 
origin is illustrated by the course often taken by strikes. These have 
taken the form not merely of a concerted stoppage of work designed 
to put pressure on the employers in order to impose the union’s 
demand but often led, in earlier days of trade unionism, to abandon- 
ment of work and the return of the workers to their villages. 

This close association with the countryside has largely condi- 
tioned the workers’ attitudes and behaviour. They have retained, 
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for the most part, a feudal conception of society and a fatalistic 
outlook on life. The power and tyranny of their feudal landlords 
often remain fresh in their minds and they are apt to construct a 
similar picture of their employers and to regard any opposition to 
them as futile. Resignation to one’s fate is obviously incompatible 
with a firm belief in the efficacy of one’s own efforts. 

Illiteracy and ignorance further aggravate this situation ; it has 
been estimated that nearly 75 per cent. of the illiterates of the 
world live in Asia. These are not assets in the development of a free, 
democratic and self-reliant trade union movement. 

But this is not all. The labour fource in most Asian countries 
is a mixture of nationalities and ethnic groups. Burma, for example, 
has people of seven ethnic and national groups in its population 
in addition to Burmese. Ceylon has at least six such groups. 
Thailand, Malaya, Singapore and Indonesia have significant 
Chinese and Indian populations in addition to peoples of local 
origin. Apart from the political complications this has often created, 
the presence of peoples of different ethnic groups and nationalities 
has not been without effect on the trade union situation. 

Asia is a continent of newly emerging nations. In most of them 
all sections of the people joined together in the period preceding 
national liberation and independence. The striving of the workers 
for higher standards of living and better conditions of employment 
became part and parcel of the struggle of the whole people. In many 
countries political leaders, wishing to associate the workers with 
the liberation movements, sponsored trade unions. Once indepen- 
dence had been won the liberation movements split up into several 
political parties often carrying the trade unions with them. As a 
result a number of Asian countries have a multiplicity of unions 
and several rival national trade union centres with greatly reduced 
bargaining power. 


THE ROLE OF THE I.C.F.T.U. IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


The above brief sketch of the Asian scene gives some idea of the 
principal difficulties besetting the trade union movement in Asia. 

When the First Congress of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions met in London in December 1949 one of 
the problems facing it, in view of the unequal development of the 
trade union movement in different parts of the world, was how 
Asian trade unions could be helped to overcome these difficulties. 

Even the expression “ trade union ” did not convey the same 
meaning to all trade unionists. While some understood by it those 
free, democratic and self-reliant organisations of workers which 
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have contributed so much to the levelling up of the standard of 
living in western countries, others considered trade unions to be 
hardly distinguishable from social service organisations doing their 
best to alleviate the sufferings of the poor. Conscious of this 
problem, the First Congress of the I.C.F.T.U. included among its 
aims not only the “ universal recognition and application of the 
right of trade union organisation ” in all countries but also the 
provision of “ assistance in the establishment, maintenance and 
development of trade union organisation, particularly in econom- 
ically and socially underdeveloped countries ”. 

In pursuance of these aims the I.C.F.T.U. sent missions to a 
number of economically underdeveloped areas. The Asian mission 
of the I.C.F.T.U. visited 14 countries to assess the needs of their 
trade union movements. Everywhere it found a need for a conscious 
and vigilant membership and a trained staff for trade union ser- 
vice. The educational and cultural level of the workers was low in 
many parts of Asia. It was felt that a free and democratic trade 
union movement could not be built on the foundations of an 
illiterate and ignorant mass of workers unable to participate fully 
in the work of their organisations and thus to remedy the many 
defects that existed. 

To the ordinary problems of illiteracy was added the difficulty 
that many movements used a foreign language in their work. 
Indeed the workers were often divided into two groups along 
cultural and educational lines. The first consisted of those with a 
sufficient knowledge of the language of the former colonial admin- 
istration and the other of those knowing only the native tongue. 
Today this distinction is happily breaking down and many unions 
have started working in the local language. However, the use of a 
foreign language not only discouraged workers from taking an 
active interest in the work of their unions but also made it virtually 
impossible to draw leaders from the rank and file as is the case in the 
western movements. As a result trade unions in Asia have often 
been obliged to rely on leaders from outside industry, with the risk 
that they will introduce their political persuasions and affiliations 
into the work of the trade union. 

The need was therefore twofold: (a) to raise the educational 
and cultural level of the workers so as to broaden their under- 
standing of the problems facing them and of their possible solu- 
tions ; and (b) to provide appropriate trade union education to 
members at various levels of the trade union hierarchy. 

How, then, could the I.C.F.T.U. help to meet these needs? 
The work of raising the general educational and cultural level of 
the workers was immense and could largely be borne by govern- 
ments through general adult education for the workers. The role 
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of the trade union movement should be to press governments to 
discharge this responsibility satisfactorily. Adult education, how- 
ever, is a life-long process and seeks to meet such a wide variety 
of needs that it can never be successfully accomplished by a single 
agency, however resourceful. The trade union movement also had 
a part to play in this field through trade union education. The role 
of the I.C.F.T.U. was to help the trade union movements to equip 
themselves for this task by testing methods and techniques of 
educational work and demonstrating the successful techniques. 
For this it was obvious that a large number of on-the-spot courses 
in local languages would be necessary. In a continent of the size 
of Asia this would require not only huge financial resources but also 
a vast army of teachers fully trained to impart education in the 
different languages of Asia. 

The I1.C.F.T.U. considered that its most useful contribution 
would be to set up an Asian Trade Union College at which trade 
unionists from different parts of the continent would be trained 
to teach the principles and practices of democratic trade unionism 
to the workers of their own countries in their local languages. 
Trainees at the College were not only to learn the modern methods 
of efficient union organisation, administration and collective bargain- 
ing but also to imbibe the spirit of democracy which sees the indivi- 
dual as an end in himself and seeks to develop his integrity, initia- 
tive and responsibility; which bases organisation on co-operation 
and never on coercion; and which draws nourishment from reason 
and knowledge rather than from passion and authority. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE ASIAN TRADE UNION COLLEGE 


The Asian Trade Union College of the I.C.F.T.U. was set up 
in Calcutta in November 1952. 

To achieve the aims discussed above the College started organis- 
ing international courses lasting 12 weeks for active and leading 
trade unionists from the various countries of the area. At the start 
three such courses were held every year, but the College had to face 
tremendous odds in organising them. As it was difficult to carry 
on educational work in more than one language, English was 
chosen as the working language of the College. This imposed an 
important limitation on the selection of students. The other major 
difficulty was that promising and active trade unionists were much 
too busy in their own countries to be able to spare three months for 
study abroad. 

For these reasons it was felt that shorter courses should be held 
in the various countries of Asia in local languages. The number 
of international courses was later reduced from three to two, and 
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in one year only one was held. The short courses were also designed 
to secure better selection of participants for the international 
courses at the College. Ex-students of the College from the country 
concerned were always associated with the running of short courses 
so as to give them both a practical demonstration of what they 
had learned in theory and some experience in conducting training. 
A number of them have even shared the responsibility for teaching 
certain topics with the instructors sent out from the College. 

It was, however, realised that though local short courses had 
their value, they could not really take the place of the longer courses, 
for it was impossible to study the various subjects as thoroughly 
in the limited time available. In addition, a course which brought 
together trade unionists from different parts of Asia had its own 
special advantages, which could not be offered by one held in a 
particular country. It was also felt that the main role of an inter- 
national body should be to organise international courses, whereas 
local education courses for national trade union officers and mem- 
bers should be the responsibility of national centres. Since, how- 
ever, many trade union centres affiliated to the 1.C.F.T.U. were 
not yet in a position to shoulder this responsibility, the College 
decided to include such courses in its programme of work. 

The short courses so far referred to were all general in scope and 
it was felt that courses should also be arranged for groups of trade 
unionists belonging to a particular industry, with special emphasis 
on the problems of the industry concerned, as well as others on 
specific topics of interest to particular groups of trade unionists. 
These were mainly designed for leading Asian trade unionists who 
could ill afford to spend three months for study at the College and 
who at the same time wished to have more specialised and higher 
types of training than that provided by the general international 
courses. 

Finally, since the College is situated in India, the two Indian 
centres affiliated to the I.C.F.T.U. suggested that national courses 
should be arranged in some of the important languages of India. 
The College therefore started organising courses in Hindi, Urdu 
and Bengali. Since these languages are understood and spoken in 
the various parts of Pakistan as well, it was hoped that trade 
unionists from that country might also attend these courses. 

The normal programme of the College for the year thus consists 
of two international courses lasting 12 weeks each; three four-week 
courses in Hindi, Urdu and Bengali ; at least one specialised inter- 
national seminar on important problems of interest to the trade 
union movements of Asia; and a number of courses specially 
conceived to meet the needs of trade unionists belonging to parti- 
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cular industries.! In addition to this programme of studies at the 
College, its teachers often go out to arrange short courses in different 
countries of Asia. More recently, the College has been attempting, 
within its limited resources, to provide technical assistance to its 
affiliates to help them set up their own educational programmes. 


WHAT THE COLLEGE TEACHES 


The syllabus of the College has been influenced mainly by two 
factors : the aims it sets itself and the needs of the participants in 
its courses. Since the purpose of the College is not merely to teach 
trade unionists the basic concepts and practices of democratic 
trade unionism but also to train them thoroughly enough to enable 
them in their turn to undertake educational work, the syllabus has 
been of a slightly higher level than if it were designed for ordinary 
trade unionists. However, differences in the educational level and 
background of the trade unionists coming to the College, difficulty 
in understanding the language of instruction of the College and 
shortage of time have acted as limiting factors. 

All courses begin with a discussion on “ What is a trade union? ”. 
Under this head the aims, objectives and functions of democratic 
trade unions are considered so as to give the participants a reason- 
ably clear understanding of free and democratic organisations. 
Because of the obvious concern of trade unions with questions of a 
political nature, a debate usually develops on the question of trade 
unions and politics, particularly the form that the political activities 
of trade unions should take, the essential difference between trade 
unions and political parties, and the desirable pattern of relation- 
ship between the two. 

Other aspects of the conception of a trade union are also dis- 
cussed. For example should membership be restricted to employees 
or include independent or self-employed workers ? In the former 
case should all employees be admitted or should those having 
supervisory or managerial functions, for example, be excluded ? 
If so, why ? Attention is also given to the internal functioning of 
trade unions and how essential it is to ensure that members have 
every opportunity of taking part in the workings of a trade union 
if its aims are to be achieved. Finally, standard definitions of 
trade unions and statements by various authorities on the subject 
are examined in an attempt to arrive at a satisfactory definition of 
a trade union conforming to democratic ideals. 

In the discussion of definitions frequent references are made to 
democracy. Unfortunately in recent times many different concep- 


1 For the past few years the College has also been arranging courses on 
Sundays for local trade unionists in co-operation with the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Society, Calcutta, an organisation of former students. 
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tions of democracy have been put forward. It is therefore essential 
that the participants of the College’s courses should have a reason- 
ably clear idea of the basic principles of democracy. For this 
purpose important and significant constitutional and legal practices 
obtaining in different parts of the world are studied and compared 
in order to ascertain how each of them conforms to our conceptions 
of democracy. An examination of such practices leads the par- 
ticipants to reach certain conclusions about the basic principles of 
democracy, including essential fundamental rights and the rule of 
law which all citizens of a democratic State must enjoy. A discussion 
is also arranged on the constitutional system which would best 
help to ensure the realisation of the principles of democracy in 
practice ; and here the powers and functions of the main organs of 
the State, such as the executive, the legislature and the judiciary, 
are examined and their mutual relationship analysed. Other 
constitutional safeguards necessary to ensure the proper working 
of a democratic State are also given some attention. Finally, under 
the heading “Trade unionism and democracy”, it is considered 
whether a democratic system is essential for the proper functioning 
of trade unions. 

Broaching the topic “ Organisation and administration of trade 
unions ” we begin by studying the internal organisation of trade 
unions—what organs a union should have, such as officials, execu- 
tives, a general meeting, delegate conferences, etc., and what 
powers and functions each should enjoy; what their mutual 
relationship should be ; the methods of selecting and appointing 
officials, and the various practices in this regard obtaining in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Discussion of the above questions enables 
the participants to appreciate that the method of selection of the 
officials, executives and other organs of a union, the period of 
appointment of each and the question whether whole-time or part- 
time officials are appointed have an important effect on the distribu- 
tion of power and authority in the union. Participants also obtain 
some idea of the role and function of trade union branches, particu- 
larly in the Asian setting. A question that usually comes up in this 
connection is whether branches should be based territorially or on 
places of work. Here again the matter is settled by reference to the 
conditions obtaining in the different countries of Asia as well as to 
the nature of the industries involved. 

Discussion of trade union structure covers mainly the three 
types of trade unions, namely craft unions, general unions and 
industrial unions. The advantages and disadvantages of each are 
brought out and compared and it is further considered how it may 
be possible to evolve a structure combining most of their advantages 
while avoiding their main defects. The role and function of both 
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horizontal and vertical combinations are considered and informa- 
tion is also given about both types of international combination. 
Other problems of organisation examined are : how to enrol mem- 
bers ; how to arrange union meetings and how to conduct them so 
that they are both orderly and fruitful ; the aim and purpose of 
trade union publicity and how it can be undertaken effectively and 
yet inexpensively ; how to collect union dues ; how to maintain 
accounts and various types of records; etc. Discussion of dues 
collection covers two broad types, namely methods which may be 
grouped under the term “ check-off” and those which consist 
essentially of collection through union representatives. First we 
consider which method would be more suitable in the Asian situa- 
tion, and after certain conclusions have been reached we go on to 
discuss the various types of check-off arrangements (voluntary and 
compulsory) and their important variations. Variations of dues 
collection through union representatives (i.e. through the issue of 
receipts or stamps, by endorsing membership cards and combina- 
tions of these methods) are taken into account. 

We also examine the aim and purpose of strikes and compare the 
merits and demerits of a variety of types of strike prevalent in 
Asian countries, such as, slow-down, sit-down, token, secondary 
boycott and general strikes and even hunger strikes in addition to 
ordinary and normal strikes. After this, a discussion is arranged on 
the preparatory work to be done before undertaking each type of 
strike, efficient methods of conducting the strike, and the circum- 
stances under which it should be concluded and the manner of. 
bringing it to conclusion. 

The last topic studied under the heading “ Organisation and 
administration ” is the maintenance of office records and documents. 
This covers the form of notice of union meetings, how the agenda and 
minutes of union meetings should be prepared, how a union should 
conduct its correspondence, and how it should file its letters and 
keep its records, as well as simple methods of collecting information 
on various social and economic questions affecting workers likely to 
be of help in collective bargaining. These last may be described as 
inexpensive methods for carrying on trade union research. 

The next subject on the syllabus is usually “ Industrial relations 
law”. Though in the earlier days of the College other kinds of 
legislation (e.g. relating to the protection of wages, social security 
and welfare facilities, etc.) were also included, experience has 
shown that, with the limited time available, it is much better to 
concentrate on industrial relations legislation. In addition, while 
on the one hand it is impossible to consider in detail the legislation 
on a particular subject in all the countries usually represented in a 
course, an exhaustive discussion of all relevant aspects of the 
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legislation of any one country is not likely to be of much interest to 
the participants from other countries. The College therefore 
finally decided that it was better to concentrate on the main issues 
of Jegislation on a particular subject. For this purpose we divide 
the study of industrial relations law into three parts : (a) protection 
of the right to organise ; (6) the right to collective bargaining and 
the recognition of trade unions ; and (c) the settlement of industrial 
disputes. The working papers which form the basis of discussion in 
the classes try to list important issues relating to legislation in each 
field as well as present for consideration diverse legislative practices. 
This helps to give the participants a better understanding of the 
principles and practices likely to be suitable in the Asian setting. 

Teaching economics has presented serious difficulties in the 
College. In the beginning lectures used to be arranged on this 
subject broadly following the university syllabus for under- 
graduates, which covered elementary theory, economics of the enter- 
prise and the economy of the various Asian countries. This was 
quite a vast field and it was subsequently decided to concentrate 
more on the problems of immediate interest to the participants. 
The central point of discussion is now the question of wages. We 
begin by examining the conception of a desirable standard of living, 
how it can be expressed in concrete terms, and whether, in order to 
calculate it, the needs of the workers should be assessed on the 
basis of budgetary inquiries or from norms evaluated by scientists. 
We then go on to study the various factors which may determine the 
level of wages. Reference is made to a number of wage theories and 
the contribution of each is examined by emphasising one or other 
of the factors involved in the determination of wages. Discussion 
follows on important aspects such as the capacity to pay, wages and 
cost of living (including methods of measuring rises in the cost of 
living), wages and productivity (including the question how wages 
can be related to output), the various systems of payment by 
results, problems which increased productivity might give rise to 
(rationalisation, automation, etc.), wages and general economic 
conditions, and finally wages and economic development. 

In studying the subject of “ Collective bargaining ”, we first try 
to arrive at a satisfactory definition, particularly emphasising the 
matters it could cover and the parties involved. Some of the main 
questions usually covered by collective agreements are studied in 
detail, such as wages and various kinds of fringe benefits (e.g. paid 
holidays and vacations, provident funds and pension plans, medical 
and health facilities, housing and other important types of fringe 
benefits covered in collective agreements in Asia). Seniority is 
dealt with separately and consideration is given to the question 
whether it should be based on length of service or merit, or both, 
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for the purpose of promotion as well as retrenchment ; what should 
be the area for the operation of seniority rules ; and whether trade 
union officials should have any kind of “ super-seniority ”. Union 
security forms another important aspect of collective bargaining, 
and we discuss the various types of union security clauses, such as 
closed shop, union shop, maintenance of membership, maintenance 
of dues, etc., and try to assess the merits and demerits of each. 
Great emphasis is also placed on the settlement of individual 
grievances. Here the whole question of types of grievance pro- 
cedure is considered, and detailed discussion takes place on the 
working of such procedure, particularly the settlement of grievances 
at the lowest level. Finally a close examination is made of the 
procedure for collective bargaining conferences, their venue and 
the way union representatives should conduct themselves in 
negotiations. Throughout the study of collective bargaining, efforts 
are made to present typical clauses from different collective agree- 
ments on a particular subject for comparison and consideration, so 
as to give the participants some idea of legal phraseology. 

Another important subject considered in College courses is that 
of workers’ education. This covers the aims and role of workers’ 
education, its scope and content and suitable methods and tech- 
niques for imparting it. Since it is one of the aims of the College to 
equip its participants to undertake educational work on their 
return, considerable emphasis is given in its courses to the way in 
which a union should set up its educational programme and what 
inexpensive methods and techniques it can effectively use for the 
purpose. How the ordinary activities of a trade union can be 
utilised for the education of its members is particularly stressed. 

The history of the trade union movement also occupies an 
important place in the syllabus of the College. Under this heading 
we cover a number of Western trade union movements in addition 
to those of the various countries of Asia. Study extends also to 
the role, function and development both of international federations 
of national trade union centres such as the I.C.F.T.U., the W.F T.U. 
and the Christian International, and of international federations of 
unions belonging to particular trades, industries or services, popu- 
larly known as international trade secretariats. 

Though the above are the main subjects covered by College 
courses, from time to time seminars on other topics have been 
added. For example for the last two years we have included a 
seminar on workers’ participation in management in each course. 
This year we had a three-day seminar on work study, although in 
previous years some of the main aspects of the subject, such as 
time and motion study, job evaluation, wage incentive methods, 
etc., had been covered by means of lectures. Usually a number of 
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lectures are also arranged on industrial psychology and on problems 
of economic development, though the latter subject is usually also 
covered in seminars and discussions. 

Though the main topics covered by the syllabus have remained 
almost the same, often the depth to which we have gone with 
regard to each topic has been influenced by the preparation and 
equipment which members of the staff have possessed at a parti- 
cular time. Often the preparations for intensive and specialised 
courses have helped us in a more thorough and comprehensive 
treatment of the subject even in the following ordinary courses. 

The above is an indication of the syllabus followed by the 
College in its international courses. Coverage of subjects for 
national and short trade union courses is adjusted to the needs and 
requirements of the participants, and the depth to which each 
subject is studied is determined by the ability of the group to 
assimilate and absorb. 


THE SEARCH FOR SUITABLE TEACHING METHODS 


At first the College followed the educational methods normally 
practised in universities and colleges, relying mainly on lectures, 
followed by questions and answers. To help students to understand 
and retain the subject-matter, the teachers were persuaded to 
distribute synopses of their lectures beforehand. Though the College 
was fortunate in having a competent team of lecturers from the 
outset, it was discovered that the students often failed to profit fully 
from the lectures. If asked what they thought of a lecture they 
would, of course, praise it ; but further probing revealed that very 
few had retained much of its content. Even the opportunity to put 
questions after a lecture did not prove to be of much value. It was 
noticed that the first questions asked by the students often con- 
cerned points made towards the end of a lecture ; subsequent 
questions usually arose out of the first and seldom covered the 
important aspects. The synopses of lectures helped only the few 
students who were more serious and conscientious, whereas to the 
majority they merely provided an excuse for not taking their own 
notes. 

Early Experiments 


These shortcomings led the College to search for more suitable 
methods of work. It was realised that, though, in the case of certain 
subjects like politics, economics and the history of the trade union 
movement, lectures were useful, a slightly different method could 
perhaps be used for subjects like “ What is a trade union? ”, 
“ Organisation and administration of trade unions ”, and “ Collec- 
tive bargaining ”. 
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In the case of the first group of subjects, teachers were encour- 
aged to divide their lectures into two parts, the first being devoted 
to the exposition of the synopsis by the teacher and the second to 
questions and discussion. For each subject the students were 
provided with a short bibliography as well, and the librarian helped 
them to find the relevant books and materials on the subject. 

As for the second group of subjects, a beginning was made 
towards tackling them through the use of discussions and seminars. 
The teacher, after making a short introductory statement, would 
raise a number of issues for discussion by the students. His role 
was then to guide the discussion, to encourage members of the class 
to speak and, whenever necessary, to provide useful information 
on the subject to help the discussion along. At the end the teacher 
would summarise the discussion and mention any new points he 
considered necessary and useful for the benefit of the class. 

The subject of labour legislation was handled somewhat differ- 
ently. In this case discussions and seminars were further reinforced 
by a system of working groups. After the students had been 
introduced to the subject, they were divided into a number of 
small groups, each undertaking to make a comparative study of 
labour legislation in two or three specified countries assigned to them. 

The same technique was applied to the study of collective 
bargaining. After principles and practices had been explained and 
discussed in the class, working groups would make a comparative 
study of some of the more important collective agreements and 
their reports would be discussed in the general sessions attended by 
all the participants. The method of “role playing” was also 
utilised to some extent and proved quite useful for the study of 
collective bargaining. For this purpose the usual procedure of 
collective bargaining would be enacted, some of the students 
playing the role of employers and others that of trade union repre- 
sentatives. The remaining students would watch the negotiations 
and, after they were over, would make their comments on the 
conduct of each side. 

The new methods were certainly an improvement. It was 
found, however, that even when lecture periods were divided into 
two parts (the lecture proper and a period of questions and answers), 
many of the earlier difficulties subsisted. The students still did not 
have a sufficiently clear idea of all the important points made in a 
lecture. The suggestion that students should jot down questions on 
which they needed further elucidation as the lecture proceeded 
led to nothing. Most of them were not in the habit of taking notes 
and had no idea of how to go about it. 

A further change was therefore tried. Instead of dividing the 
lecture periods into two equal parts, it was suggested that they 
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should be divided into as many parts as there were main points to 
be covered. After the lecturer had made one point he would raise 
questions and issues relating to it and invite discussion. When this 
was exhausted he would sum up the point and go on to the next, 
proceeding in the same manner until all the points of the lecture 
had been covered. 

In practice, however, it proved very difficult to persuade 
university lecturers to make any change in their methods of work 
while teaching in the College. Considerable resistance was encoun- 
tered whenever such suggestions were made, the main argument 
being that the subject could not possibly be covered as fully as 
desired if the proposed methods were followed. This was a very 
understandable attitude, for in our enthusiasm to convey to 
students what we feel they must know we often over-strain their 
learning capacity. In addition it required considerable thought and 
planning to split up a lecture in this way and, failing the whole- 
hearted support of the teachers, the proposed method led to no 
marked improvement. 

Two other factors compelled the College to think seriously of 
new techniques. First there were great differences in the level of 
education and experience of the students. Admission was not 
dependent on a minimum educational standard, as would be the 
case in a university. Moreover, the degree of development attained 
by the trade union movements in the various countries of Asia 
determined the amount of practical experience of each of the 
participants ; we thus had groups in our classes whose educational 
levels and experience of the trade union movement varied widely. 
Added to this was the participants’ unequal knowledge of the 
English language, which was the working language of the College. 

Secondly, as has been mentioned earlier, one of the aims of the 
College was to train trade unionists to undertake educational work 
on their return to their respective countries. However, it was 
found that their attendance of lectures by university teachers often 
created in them a feeling of inferiority rather than the self-con- 
fidence that was so essential for conducting courses on their own. 


Adoption of the Seminar Method 


The first attempt to use the seminar method was made during 
the Tenth International Course held from 13 August to 5 November 
1957. 

A few of the important subjects were selected for this experi- 
ment, such as “ What is a trade union? ”, “ Organisation and 
administration of trade unions”, “ Collective bargaining”, and 
“ Trade unionism and democracy”. Each of these subjects was 
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subdivided into a number of topics on which special working papers 
were prepared. After a brief introduction, these listed the main 
questions for consideration. The students were divided into two 
groups and were required to consider identical working papers 
under the guidance of a tutor from the College. Each working 
group appointed its own reporter to draw up its reports to the 
general sessions of the seminar. In these sessions the group reports 
were discussed by the students, after which the person presiding 
over the meeting summed up the discussions and gave further 
information and guidance on the questions under consideration. 

Experience with this new method was so encouraging that all 
the subjects in the 11th International Course, except the history of 
trade union movements, were handled in the same manner. The 
working papers used for the Tenth Course were modified, and new 
papers were prepared. Subsequently working papers have been 
revised for every new international course. 

Although the seminar method proved quite successful in 
securing more active participation on the part of the students, it 
must not be imagined that everything was now perfect. First, it 
was felt that the discussions in the working groups would greatly 
improve if notes covering the experience of maturer trade union 
movements, as well as the views of authorities on the various 
subjects, were made available to the students. This was done by 
adding relevant information in the introductions to the working 
papers. Readings from authoritative publications have also been 
prepared and extracts from important books have been made and 
put together for ready reference. 

Another difficulty was that some members of the staff, as well as 
guest group leaders, were not sufficiently equipped to guide the 
working groups. It was therefore decided to hold regular meetings 
at which group leaders could discuss the working papers before they 
were considered in the groups. These meetings not only helped 
some of us to understand the problems better but also filled the 
long-felt need for co-ordination of the work of the different groups. 
The group leaders’ meeting has thus become the steering committee 
of the seminar, at which the programme and timetable of the 
seminar are discussed and comments are made for the improvement 
of working papers and notes. This process of criticism and improve- 
ment is now a regular feature of the College. 

A third drawback had still to be overcome. When a subject 
was subdivided into topics for thorough discussion in the working 
groups, it was found that some of the students never fully grasped 
the subject as a whole. To remedy this and put the whole subject 
back into perspective, lectures were reintroduced for some subjects 
in addition to the seminar discussions, and it was found that once 
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a subject had been thoroughly discussed in the seminar the students 
could absorb the contents of the lecture much better. They put more 
searching and intelligent questions to the lecturer and in most cases 
derived much more from the lecture than they would have done if 
they had not already discussed the subject. 


Consolidation of Methods 


Such was the development of the work of the College up to the 
14th International Course. The search for new methods and tech- 
niques, however, or for the improvement of those already adopted, 
went on continuously, especially by means of constant review in 
the meetings of group leaders. 

Although the working group method led students to take a 
more active part in the educational process, participation often 
was not as satisfactory as could have been wished. In a small 
group, people do open up more easily and even those without much 
self-confidence can be persuaded to make a contribution. Yet some 
of the students with a poor command of the English language found 
it difficult to follow the group discussions, and their own contribu- 
tions were necessarily affected by this. As a result misunderstand- 
ings often arose. On the other hand, some members of every group 
were too fond of talking and were only too ready to monopolise the 
floor, even though they had little of interest to impart. This 
situation prevailed as long as the working groups were permitted 
to elect their own chairmen as well as their reporters. Consequently, 
although there was something to be said for giving participants 
experience in conducting group meetings, it was deemed preferable 
to appoint a tutor from the College to preside over the working 
groups. In this way the participants could learn by observation 
how to conduct a meeting and their direct experience was confined 
to the functions of reporting. 

The practice of the College with regard to reporting is to appoint 
a different reporter for each working paper so that as many students 
as possible will profit by the experience. Writing the report of a 
group meeting is not an easy job in the best of circumstances, and 
the difficulties of those with an inadequate knowledge of English 
are obvious. Even students with no language problem are often 
inexperienced in the art of drafting. To overcome these difficulties, 
as well as to ensure better group discussions, we have found that 
use of the blackboard can be a great help. We follow the practice of 
having each member of the group come up to the blackboard to 
write the main points he has made in the discussion. While this 
restrains the talkative participants to some extent, it also gives 
everyone the much needed experience of presenting his ideas 
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precisely and succinctly. At the same time it helps students with 
an inadequate knowledge of English to follow the main trend 
of the discussion, since they can often read the language much 
better that they can understand spoken statements, especially 
because of the different accents of the participants from various 
countries. Finally, with the main points of the speeches, as well as 
the conclusions, written on the blackboard, even those whose 
English is poor or who have little experience of drafting can do a 
reasonably good job as reporters. 

During the International Seminar on Methods and Techniques 
which followed the 16th International Course further minor changes 
were made in the method of reporting. Previously one person in 
each working group had been responsible for preparing the report 
on each working paper and for reading it in the general session of 
the seminar. This placed a rather heavy burden on a single parti- 
cipant and it was therefore decided to make different persons 
responsible for presenting reports on the various points of each 
working paper. This experiment has proved quite successful. Not 
only has it made participants more alert and active, both in the 
working groups and in the general sessions, improving attendance 
at both, but the general sessions have become more lively as a 
result. Another important advantage has been that this method 


has helped the groups to finish their work more quickly, with a 
great saving of time for the seminar as a whole. 

Finally, it was found that the students did not always bother 
to read the background material distributed along with each 
working paper, which was designed to help the group discussions 
and to raise them to a higher level. Special reading periods have 
therefore been set aside for this purpose. 


Summary of Present Teaching Methods 


To sum up, the method now being used in the College is as 
follows : 

1. The main subjects included in the syllabus of the course are 
subdivided into various topics, on each of which a working paper 
is carefully prepared, briefly outlining the topic and bringing out 
clearly the main issues that the participants are expected to 
consider. 

2. Readings and notes are prepared by collecting material 
from books, journals and periodicals dealing with the questions 
raised in each working paper. 

3. The students are divided into small groups of from four to 
six persons to study the readings and notes, and into larger groups 
for the consideration of the questions raised in the working papers. 
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4. Leaders for the tutorials as well as the working groups are 
provided by the College. 


5. Working papers and notes on each topic are distributed at 
least a day before they are scheduled for discussion. After the 
material has been studied under the guidance of a tutor, the stu- 
dents are redistributed into working groups in which each issue in 
the working paper is considered separately, an effort being made to 
involve nearly everyone in the discussion. For each point of a 
working paper a separate reporter is appointed to take notes on the 
discussion, prepare a report and present it to the general session. 


6. After a working paper has been discussed in the working 
groups, all students are brought together in a general session of 
the seminar, where the reports of the working groups are con- 
sidered point by point. When the reports of the different working 
groups on a particular point have been presented, the director of 
the seminar, who presides over the general sessions, brings out as 
clearly as possible the difference between the reports and invites 
the students to comment on them. At the end of the discussion on 
each point the director of the seminar sums up the debate and 
provides any additional information he may think necessary. This 
summing up amounts to a short lecture on the topic concerned. 
For some subjects, however, lectures by specialists, forums or 
panel discussions are also arranged after the seminar discussions. 


It will thus be seen that the College combines a variety of 
methods in its work. These promote greater participation by the 
students in the educational process, and fit them better to take up 
educational work with confidence on their return to their own 
countries. 

The seminar method has also helped the College to overcome 
its problem of teaching staff. It is no longer so dependent on 
university lecturers and, though it has been difficult to secure 
really first-rate collaborators from the trade union movements of 
Asia for permanent appointments to the College staff, as they can 
ill be spared from their own work, the College has succeeded in 
obtaining the services of leading trade unionists for a few weeks 
during each international course or to help conduct specialised 
seminars. This has enabled it to have really first-rate people for its 
teaching work, with sufficient practical experience in the trade union 
movement. On the other hand, the stay of leading trade unionists 
in the College, even for a short period, and their participation in 
educational work has given them a better understanding of the 
aims of the College and acquainted them with some of our methods 
and techniques. In addition to leading trade unionists, we have 
often called back old students who have done good work in their 
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respective unions on return from the College to serve as group 
leaders. While this helps to meet the need for teachers, it has also 
given them the necessary encouragement and a good opportunity 
for further training in methods and techniques of educational work. 
Thus a sizeable group of qualified teachers is simultaneously being 
created in the different countries of Asia. Further, the working 
papers and documentation in the form of notes has provided the 
students with useful material ready for use at home in their edu- 
cational work. 


ADDITIONAL TEACHING AIDS 


While Seminars backed up by lectures, forums and panel discus- 
sions thus constitute the basic teaching methods followed by the 
College, subsidiary techniques are also used, such as wall-newspapers, 
exhibitions, industrial visits, visits to the I.C.F.T.U. Workers’ 
Education Centre, and the College library. 

Students are encouraged to compile and discuss wall-newspapers, 
which can serve almost as an inexpensive form of trade union press. 
This not only gives the students some experience in an educational 
device that they can use on their return to their respective countries, 
but also leads them to undertake research on current topics in 
periodicals, standard textbooks and works of reference. Com- 
mentary and discussion on the wall-newspapers provides an excel- 
lent opportunity as well for understanding current economic, 
political, and trade union developments. 

Exhibitions arranged at the College have proved very useful 
in conveying information and ideas on a general subject in an 
effective and striking manner. Though the planning of charts and 
diagrams is often done in the class sessions, the actual execution 
is left in the hands of the College staff and of local artists. In 
addition students are also encouraged to prepare charts on their 
own trade union movements and on social and economic conditions 
in their countries. These exhibitions have also enabled the College 
to prepare a number of illustrated pamphlets. 

During every course, visits of students to different industrial 
establishments and trade union offices are arranged. Usually the 
industrial visit is preceded by a preparatory meeting where the 
points on which information is to be collected during the visit are 
listed. The students are divided into a number of small committees, 
and each committee is given the task of collecting information on a 
group of related topics. Thus these industrial visits not only help 
the students to observe working conditions and conditions of 
employment, but also give some training in conducting surveys and 
investigations in the social and economic conditions of workers. 
Observation of the work of the union and meetings with leading 
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trade unionists give the students a fuller idea of the problems which 
trade unions have been facing, as well as a glimpse of the ways in 
which the leaders have been struggling to solve them. 

Batches of students regularly visit the I.C.F.T.U. Workers’ 
Education Centre. Here experiments in methods and techniques of 
general adult education for workers are made and successful 
techniques are demonstrated. The methods evolved take particular 
account of the situation obtaining in Asian countries, where, while 
the need for workers’ education is tremendous, the resources avail- 
able to the movements in most countries are far from adequate. 
It is, therefore, of great importance to evolve methods that are 
inexpensive and yet effective and sound from the educational point 
of view. Some of the techniques which the Workers’ Education 
Centre has developed are: wall-newspapers, exhibitions, creative 
dramatics, debates, poetic symposium, music and games. The 
visits to the Centre have often made a deep impression on the 
students, so much so that the type of work carried on in the Centre 
is often included in their individual projects. 

The College library has from the outset made persistent efforts 
to attract the participants of the courses to make the fullest pos- 
sible use of its facilities. However, one constant problem that comes 
up is that many participants have never acquired the habit of 
reading. The library has taken various steps to deal with this 
problem, for example by adopting an open-shelf system so that 
anyone can pick out for himself any book that he may wish to read. 
This brings the reader into immediate contact with the books and 
removes some of the barriers which often discourage proper use of a 
library. The library also arranges exhibitions of literature from 
time to time on the questions under discussion in the classes or 
seminar sessions, in addition to preparing short bibliographies. 

Finally the College hostel, where all participants have to live, is 
a unique experiment in international living, with unlimited pos- 
sibilities of fostering a truly cosmopolitan outlook and bringing 
about a broad understanding among workers of different national- 
ities, thus enabling them to outgrow sectional, parochial or national- 
istic prepossessions and prejudices. 











































ASSESSMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 







From the very beginning, the College has felt the need of devis- 
ing some way of assessing how far its students have been able to 
understand and assimilate its teaching. For various reasons we 
have been averse to using formal tests and examinations for this 
purpose. For one thing, the educational world itself appears to be 
divided on their utility in measuring ability. Secondly, where 
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students have no experience of expressing themselves in writing 
and are insufficiently at ease in the language of study, written tests 
are extremely difficult to set. It may further be doubted whether 
formal tests can really be of any help in assessing the qualities of 
leadership. 

The College has always emphasised that the utility of its 
courses could best be measured by the efforts made by ex-students 
to strengthen their trade union movements on their return. How- 
ever, since thought should precede action, the College requires 
each participant in a course to prepare his own future plan of 
work, or “ individual project ” as we call it. Towards the end of 
the course each participant presents his or her project to the general 
session, where those present may offer comments and advice. The 
projects, however, are never formally accepted or adopted in the 
general session and are not in any sense endorsed by the College; 
the entire responsibility for framing and executing them remains 
with their authors. 

Discussion of these individual projects serves as a general review 
of the whole course, and particularly of that portion of it dealing 
with the problems of organisation and administration of trade 
unions. In addition, when a trade unionist is called upon to state 
the main problems of his organisation and to suggest solutions, 
this gives an indication of how thoroughly he has followed the 
teaching at the College. In this way the individual projects serve 
the purpose of assessment. 

Some attempt has been made to keep contact with ex-students 
both through correspondence and when teachers from the College 
visit the different countries. When a short trade union course is 
held in a country a reunion of former students is also often arranged. 
Sometimes these reunions take the form of refresher courses. 
Another link between the College and its students has been the 
Asian Trade Unionist, the magazine of the College. 

A significant development has been the formation of associations 
of former students in different countries. While these associations 
have helped the students from a particular country to keep in 
touch with each other, some of them have also carried on important 
educational activities. The remarkable work of one of these associa- 
tions, the Workers’ Education Society of Calcutta, may be cited 
as an example. The Society has not only helped in arranging a 
number of Sunday courses at the College but has also promoted 
the formation of local education centres. 


* 
+. * 


The above description of the activities of the Asian Trade Union 
College may have served to give a general idea of the way in which 
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the I.C.F.T.U. has tried to help solve some of the problems that 
workers’ education faces in this continent. The College has already 
succeeded in creating a sizeable group of adequately trained trade 
unionists in nearly every country of Asia ; it has tested old methods, 
evolving new ways of using them, and prepared some of the 
necessary literature and tools for the purpose. Signs are apparent 
not only of the growing awareness of the need for workers’ educa- 
tion, but also of the keenness of a number of national trade union 
centres to start important programmes of work of their own in 
this field. 

It would perhaps not be an exaggeration to say, then, that 
many of the countries of Asia are fast approaching the “take off ” 
stage in workers’ education. 








The Influence of International 
Labour Conventions 
on Italian Labour Legislation 


by 
Luisa RivA-SANSEVERINO 
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A series of articles has appeared in the Review over the last few 
years on the influence of international labour Conventions on national 
legislation. The examples of Greece, India, Switzerland and Nigeria 4 
brought to light different aspects of this question, such as the problem 
of applying Conventions in a developing country, in a country with 
a federal structure, and in a non-metropolitan territory. The following 
article examines a further case—thal of a highly industrialised country 
which already had a considerable body of social legislation at the time 
when the International Labour Organisation was founded. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


ARTICLE 35 of the present Italian Constitution provides that the 

Republic “shall promote and encourage international agreements 
and organisations aiming at the assertion and regulation of labour 
rights ”. 

The attitude of the Republic is therefore defined as an active 
one, in the sense that it is to take the initiative and participate in 
the work of institutions for international co-operation (among 
which the I.L.O. undoubtedly stands out) that proclaim and 
regulate the rights of the workers, i.e. of all those who derive their 
living solely or mainly from their own work, generally in a sub- 
ordinate capacity. 


1See “ The Influence of International Labour Conventions on Greek 
Legislation ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XI, No. 6, June 1955; 
“The Influence of International Labour Conventions on Indian Labour 
Legislation”, ibid., Vol. LXXIII, No. 6, June 1956; A. BERENSTEIN : 
“ The Influence of International Labour Conventions on Swiss Legislation ”, 
ibid., Vol. LX XVII, No. 6, June 1958 ; and “ The Influence of International 
Labour Conventions on Nigerian Labour Legislation ”, ibid., Vol. LX XXII, 
No. 1, July 1960. 
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The provision referred to above is a statement of principle 
designed to guide the activities of the State, and particularly the 
Government’s participation in the various forms of I.L.Q. action 
and its decisions regarding the effect to be given to such action in 
Italy. Article 35 therefore sums up and formally confirms what has 
from the very first been Italy’s attitude towards the 1.L.0.—above all 
towards what may be described as the I.L.O.’s pre-legislative work. 

Italy was in fact one of the founding States Members of the 
I.L.O., and it also had representatives of the very first rank (Angelo 
Cabrini may be mentioned) on the Committee for International 
Labour Legislation which was set up by the Supreme Council of the 
Allied Powers to review the conditions of the workers, and in which 
the foundations were laid for a permanent labour institution to be 
associated with the League of Nations. It may be of interest to 
sketch, however briefly, the situation of Italian law in relation to 
the provisions suggested by the above-mentioned committee, 
almost all of which found their way into Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and into the corresponding parts of the other peace 
treaties. Although trade union and corporative organisation had 
in practice become moderately widespread in Italy, they had 
received no direct recognition in law. On the other hand, starting 
from the end of the nineteenth century, protective legislation had 
been enacted providing for compulsory insurance against industrial 
accidents (1898-1904), the protection of emigrants (1901), the 
protection of women and children in employment (consolidated 
text of 1907), weekly rest and public holidays (1907), contracts of 
employment in rice fields (1907), the prohibition of night work in 
bakeries (1908), and the establishment of a labour inspection 
service (1912). The First World War did not interrupt this legis- 
lative progress, and a number of measures were adopted, some 
intended to meet the special needs of the time, like compulsory 
invalidity and old-age insurance for workers employed in defence 
industries (1917), and others of a more general nature, such as com- 
pulsory insurance against agricultural accidents (1917). 

At the end of the war, if Italy could not boast of a compre- 
hensive code of advanced social legislation, yet as a result of the 
climate of social reform which has always grown out of modern 
wars, together with the increased size and political power of the 
workers’ organisations, the country was certainly ready to find an 
adequate solution through legislation and trade union action to the 
various problems covered in the original Constitution of the I.L.O. 

This was subsequently confirmed by the large number of 
Conventions ratified by Italy (59 out of 115 on 15 May 1961). 
Moreover, draft legislation authorising the ratification of the 
Abolition of Forced Labour Convention, 1957, the Weekly Rest 
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(Commerce and Offices) Convention, 1957, the Seafarers’ Identity 
Documents Convention, 1958, and the Discrimination (Employment 
and Occupation) Convention, 1958, are currently before the Italian 
Parliament for approval. Among measures passed for the purpose 
of ratification special mention should be made of Act No. 1305 of 
2 August 1952, authorising the simultaneous and full ratification of 
26 Conventions. This law follows the practice that has become 
established in Italy over the last few years of bringing together 
in a single measure both the authorisation to ratify (the act ap- 
pertaining to international law) and the order to execute (the 
act appertaining to national law). This second act does not, of 
course, become effective until the termination of the ratification 
procedure and the entry into force of the particular Convention. 
The influence of international Conventions on Italian law—as on 
that of any other country—makes itself felt in various ways. In the 
first place, whenever a particular subject is placed on the agenda of 
the International Labour Conference with a view to the adoption 
of a Convention, the States Members of the I.L.O., when elaborating, 
drafting, and adopting the Convention itself, undoubtedly bear in 
mind the provisions of their respective positive laws in comparison 
to the international standards ; this is not only because of the 
possible influence of domestic law on international law, but also 
because of the need that may arise to revise the national legislation 
and bring it up to date, and thus perhaps to smooth the way to 
subsequent ratification. Secondly, ratification does not simply 
constitute an attestation that national standards are in conformity 
with international ones ; above all, it signifies a solemn undertaking 
to eliminate any divergences in national legislation that are found 
to remain. In this connection, it is not unusual for delicate problems 
of interpretation to arise when the two texts are compared ; they 
are bound to be somewhat different, since the international instru- 
ment contains what might be described as minimum provisions 
intended to serve as a common denominator for a vast and multi- 
farious body of legislation, each item of which contains not minimim 
but specific provisions that are very often derived from the social 
traditions and political system of each individual country. 

The I.L.O. Committee of Experts on the Application of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations plays the principal role in dealing with 
problems of this nature. It has given repeated proof of its suit- 
ability for bringing about greater conformity between national 
provisions and those of international standards, or at least for 
obtaining from the governments concerned the necessary clarifica- 
tions or justifications of their points of view. 

In the following survey of the influence of international labour 
Conventions on Italian positive law consideration will first be 
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given to the Conventions in the field of social or protective legisla- 
tion, which characterised I.L.O. action in the period between the 
two world wars, and secondly to the Conventions concerning the 
institutional aspects of freedom of association, above all with regard 
to the right to organise and to bargain collectively, which have been 
a feature of I.L.O. action since the end of the Second World War. 

With regard to the first group we shall consider successively the 
establishment of employment relations and the rights and obliga- 
tions deriving from the contract of employment for the employer 
and the worker. 


ORGANISATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


The Conventions adopted at the First Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference (Washington, 1919) have been of out- 
standing importance for Italy as for other countries, since their 
subject-matter, besides being mentioned in the original Constitu- 
tion of the I.L.O., also constituted the goal towards which the claims 
of the trade union movement and state legislative action were 
particularly directed at that time. 

Taking first the organisation of employment, the Unemploy- 
ment Convention, 1919, which aimed mainly (Article 2) at the 
establishment of “a system of free public employment agencies ”, 
was ratified by Italy after the passing of Act No. 471 of 6 April 
1922, and acquired legal force through Royal Decree No. 1021 of 
29 March 1923 ; the actual prohibition of fee-charging employment 
agencies was specifically and more explicitly provided for in the 
Placing of Seamen Convention, 1920, which was adopted at a 
Maritime Session of the International Labour Conference in Genoa 
and was ratified after the issue of Royal Legislative Decree No. 590 
of 20 March 1924 and put into effect by Royal Decree No. 2543 of 
27 December 1925. 

Italian law was gradually adapted to the relevant international 
standards through an increasingly strict prohibition of fee-charging 
agencies and through the transfer of placement functions from 
profit-making private enterprise to a public service. 

The international standards were first given full application in 
respect of seafarers, for whom Decree No. 695 of 30 June 1921 on 
subsidised maritime services also provided for the establishment of 
state placement offices, while Royal Legislative Decree No. 1031 of 
24 May 1925 contains provisions fairly similar to those of the 
Placing of Seamen Convention, 1920, since under section 1 of the 
decree “ the placement of seafarers shall not be carried out with a 
view to profit ”, an offender being liable to penal sanctions. In the 
main Italian ports listed in the decree, free placement for seafarers 
who do not sail as officers and do not hold positions of trust on board 
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may be carried out only by local placement offices which are run by 
the port authority or set up jointly by the Shipowners’ Federation 
and the Seafarers’ Federation in accordance with an authorisation 
granted under the independent powers of the competent ministry. 

Moreover, the operation of private agencies in general, even if 
they were not run for profit, soon became incompatible with the 
rules of Italian law. During the corporative period the relevant 
legislation was Royal Decree No. 1033 of 29 March 1928 ; this was 
first substantially amended by Royal Decree No. 1978 of 18 October 
1934, which provided that placement should be a public function 
performed by public agencies, and later superseded by Royal Legis- 
lative Decree No. 1934 of 21 December 1938, which delegated place- 
ment functions to the workers’ organisations, not in their capacity 
as such but as auxiliary agencies of the State. 

As may be seen from the Declaration of Philadelphia adopted by 
the 26th Session of the International Labour Conference in 1944, 
the end of the Second World War brought the question of employ- 
ment offices within the framework of full employment policy. This 
is reflected in the Employment Service Convention, 1948, which 
clearly influenced the drafting of Act No. 264 of 29 April 1949 con- 
cerning action to provide employment and assistance for workers 
involuntarily unemployed. It was in fact on the basis of the provi- 
sions of that Act that the Convention was ratified and declared 
fully binding by Act No. 1089 of 30 July 1952. Even a cursory 
comparison of the Convention and Act No. 264 reveals interesting 
features. In the Convention the role of an agent balancing labour 
demand and supply is not viewed merely from the negative point 
of view of prohibiting profit-making agencies or even private 
agencies ; Article 1, paragraph 2, of the Convention states that 

The essential duty of the employment service shall be to ensure, in 
co-operation where necessary with other public and private bodies concerned, 
the best possible organisation of the employment market as an integral part 


of the national programme for the achievement and maintenance of full 
employment and the development and use of productive resources. 


Corresponding to this passage is the statement in section 7 of 
Act No. 264 which confirms that “ placement is a public function ” 
which must now be connected with the right to employment pro- 
vided for in article 4 of the Italian Constitution. While the Constitu- 
tion has not brought into being a true individual right to employ- 
ment in the strict sense of the term, it has certainly given rise to a 
constitutionally protected interest which lays particular obligations 
on the agencies of the State. 

The system provided for in Italian legislation corresponds to 
the objects of the employment service as stated in Article 6 of the 
Employment Service Convention, 1948 ; in particular, the fact that 
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according to Article 6 the employment service should also facilitate 
occupational and geographical mobility of employment was regarded 
as an additional reason for the formal repeal of Act No. 358 of 9 
April 1931 (concerning the regulation and development of migration 
and internal settlement) and of Act No. 1092 of 6 July 1939 
(concerning measures to check the drift to the towns), which had 
precisely been challenged as being unconstitutional. 

Recourse to the employment service, which is voluntary under 
Article 10 of the Convention, receives greater emphasis in the 
Employment Service Recommendation, 1948. Under the Italian 
system it is compulsory (whether for the engagement of specific 
workers by name, or otherwise), and employers who infringe this 
provision are liable to prosecution; a contract of employment 
entered into without recourse to the employment service, though not 
automatically null, is nevertheless subject to annulment by the Public 
Prosecutor on the submission of the employment office concerned. 

Article 4, paragraph 3, of the Employment Service Convention, 
1948, requires representatives of employers and workers to be 
appointed in equal numbers to advisory employment committees, 
whereas Act No. 264 lays down that the workers’ representatives 
shall be more numerous than those of employers. Specific provision 
is also made for certain marginal categories of employers (such as 
small businessmen and managers) to have their own representatives. 
If, therefore, the number of employers’ representatives were to be 
made equal to that of the workers’ representatives, the advantage of 
the workers would be nullified, and the trade unions would be 
categorically opposed to any such arrangement. Here, as in the 
case of social security, the aim of the legislature has been to give 
the workers’ interests more weight ; from this point of view Italian 
law is more favourable than the international Convention. It might 
in fact conceivably be argued that this is the kind of situation 
envisaged by Article 19, paragraph 8, of the I.L.O. Constitution, 
which provides that in no case shall the ratification of any Conven- 
tion by any particular Member be deemed to affect any law, 
award or custom which ensures more favourable conditions to the 
workers concerned than those provided for in the Convention. 

However, the present composition of employment committees 
has been attacked by the Italian employers’ representatives. The 
I.L.0. Committee of Experts itself found the arrangement perplex- 
ing ; rather than make a theoretical defence of the views of either 
of the two sides it realistically expressed the wish that the parties 
to the dispute should reach an agreement, on the basis of which the 
Government would then be able to adapt the provisions of Act 
No. 264 to those of the Convention with regard to the composition 
of advisory employment committees. The Italian Government 
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indeed stated that it was prepared to consider a possible amend- 
ment of Act No. 264 in the sense mentioned by the Committee of 
Experts on condition that both parties concerned agreed. This 
condition has not yet been met, chiefly owing to the stand made by 
the workers’ delegates, and in general by the trade unions, which 
have stressed the point that the existing predominance of the 
workers’ representatives is due to the fact that this was requested 
and obtained by the workers’ organisations in exchange for waiving 
their claim that the placement service should be run solely by the 
unions (as it originally was before the establishment of the corpora- 
tive system). 

The Fee-charging Employment Agencies Convention (Revised), 
1949, which is complementary to the above Convention in that it 
prohibits fee-charging employment agencies, was ratified by Italy 
under Act No. 1089 of 30 July 1952. If this Act is compared with 
the Convention of 1949 (particularly Article 3), it will be seen that 
it differed from the Convention with regard to the placement of 
domestic workers, so that the international standard undoubtedly 
had an influence on the provisions subsequently introduced by 
Act No. 339 of 2 April 1958, section 2 of which prohibits “ the 
operation of any agency, however carried on, even if authorised 
before the date of promulgation of this Act ”. 

The Migration for Employment Convention (Revised), 1949, 
which completes the set of standards governing the organisation of 
employment, was ratified by Italy and brought into force by Act 
No. 1305 of 2 August 1952. Comprehensive rules governing most 
of this subject, which is of such great importance for Italy, had 
come into being by the end of the Second World War, and are 
embodied in multilateral agreements concluded under the auspices 
of the institutions for the economic integration of Europe, or in 
bilateral agreements concluded by Italy with the main immigration 
countries. These agreements include special provisions on the 
recruitment and movement of migrant workers and on placement 
in the country of immigration. It is in reference to this and similar 
situations that Article 10 of the Convention provides that— 

In cases where the number of migrants going from the territory of one 
Member to that of another is sufficiently large, the competent authorities of 
the territories concerned shall, whenever necessary or desirable, enter into 


agreements for the purpose of regulating matters of common concern arising 
in connection with the application of the provisions of this Convention. 


MINIMUM AGE OF ADMISSION TO EMPLOYMENT 


The Minimum Age (Agriculture) Convention, 1921, and the 
Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921, were 
ratified after the promulgation of Royal Legislative Decree No. 392 
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of 20 March 1924 ; the Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 1920, and 
the Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1936, were ratified 
by Royal Decree No. 640 of 9 May 1932 and by Act No. 1305 of 
2 August 1952 respectively. For maritime employment the legisla- 
tion now in force is Act No. 233 of 15 May 1954, which in fact 
amended section 119 of the Navigation Code with a view to bring- 
ing it into closer conformity with the international Convention. 

The Minimum Age (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1937, and 
the Minimum Age (Non-industrial Employment) Convention 
(Revised), 1937, were ratified by Act No. 1305 of 2 August 1952; 
as pointed out by the I.L.O. Committee of Experts and the Com- 
mittee on the Application of Conventions and Recommendations 
set up by the International Labour Conference, the Italian legisla- 
tion, which still consists in Act No. 653 of 26 April 1934, is not 
fully in accordance with the international standards, since the 
minimum age of admission to employment is 14 years and not 15. 
A general measure to bring this legislation up to date has been 
expected for some time. It should be mentioned, however, that 
Act No. 653 includes a list of kinds of employment in which the 
minimum age of admission is raised to 16 or even 18 years, even for 
relatives of an employer by blood or marriage, not more than three 
times removed, who are living with and dependent on him. From 
this last point of view the Italian legislation is more favourable 
than the international standard (Article 2 of the Minimum Age 
(Industry) Convention (Revised), 1937). Moreover, Royal Decree 
No. 1720 of 7 August 1936 contains two tables, of which the first 
lists 70 kinds of employment from which young persons under 15 
years of age are excluded, while the second lists 24 kinds of employ- 
ment to which young persons between 14 and 15 years of age may 
be admitted only with special precautions. In addition, the peculi- 
arities of the placement organisation and the preference given either 
to workers previously in employment or to the more aged unem- 
ployed reduce indirectly but quite considerably the possibility of 
entry to employment by children below 15 years of age. 

The I.L.O. Committee of Experts noted, and the Italian 
Government agreed, that even if allowance were made for all these 
circumstances this would still not be sufficient to ensure the full 
application of Article 2 of the above-mentioned two Conventions 
regarding minimum age, which lay down that the general minimum 
age shall be 15 years. Indeed, despite notable difficulties connected 
mainly with the need to raise the school-leaving age simultaneously 
with the age of admission to employment, the Italian Government 
informed the International Labour Conference in June 1960 
that it has prepared a Bill fully in accordance with the provisions 
of the two Conventions. 
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The Medical Examination of Young Persons (Industry) Con- 
vention, 1946, the Medical Examination of Young Persons (Non- 
industrial Occupations) Convention, 1946, the Night Work of 
Young Persons (Non-industrial Occupations) Convention, 1946, 
and the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention 
(Revised), 1948, were ratified simultaneously by Act No. 1305 of 
2 August 1952, which has already been cited on several occasions. 
On this subject the first step has already been taken with regard 
to apprentices : section 4 of Act No. 25 of 19 January 1955 states 
that “the entry into employment of an apprentice shall be pre- 
ceded by a medical examination to ascertain that his physical 
condition allows him to work in the employment for which he is to 
be taken on”, and section 10 of the Act provides that “ work 
between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. shall be prohibited in every case ”. 
This shows that the Italian legislature has taken the international 
Conventions into account whenever the opportunity has arisen. 
The Government moreover assured the International Labour 
Conference in 1960 that new legislation drafted on the basis of 
these four Conventions, and taking full account of the observations 
of the I.L.O. Committee of Experts, had been prepared. 


MATERNITY PROTECTION 


Statutory restrictions relating exclusively to women workers 
are concerned with the prohibition of their admission to certain 
kinds of employment, and above all with maternity protection. 
In this connection it should be noted that in general the I.L.O., 
following the tendency which prevailed throughout the period 
between the two world wars, had approached the problems of 
women’s employment chiefly from the angle of special protective 
provisions to prevent women from being employed in work for 
which they were not physically suited, and to ensure that they 
would receive adequate financial assistance and health care during 
pregnancy and confinement. 

The Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919, was ratified by 
Italy in 1923, and the Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 
1948, as well as the Unaerground Work (Women) Convention, 1935, 
were ratified in 1952. Ratification was based on Act No. 653 of 
26 April 1934, of which sections 12 et seq. prohibit night work on 
principle, with certain exceptions, while section 6 also prohibits 
the assignment of women of any age “to underground work in 
quarries, mines and tunnels, even if there is mechanical haulage ”. 

From the point of view of the position under international 
Conventions and in Italian law, particular importance attaches to 
the provisions for the protection of working mothers contained in 
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the Maternity Protection Convention, 1919, which was ratified 
after the passing of Act No. 1305 of 2 August 1952, on the basis of 
the provisions of Act No. 860 of 26 August 1950, as subsequently 
amended. This Act also filled the gap caused by the abolition of 
maternity and marriage insurance and included assistance to 
working mothers in the general sickness insurance scheme. 

The Act of 1950 provides working mothers with a set of guar- 
antees that are in conformity with the Maternity Protection Con- 
vention, 1919. But, as pointed out by the I.L.O. Committee of 
Experts, the international standards and Italian law differ in 
two respects. First, while the Convention states that assistance 
may be provided indifferently either by means of compulsory social 
insurance or by means of public funds, in Italy the system of 
insurance covers all women workers only with regard to health 
care, while financial assistance (80 per cent. of remuneration for 
the whole period of compulsory absence from work, that is three 
months before and eight weeks after confinement) is provided in 
the form of insurance benefit for women wage earners and salaried 
employees in agriculture, while for other women workers it is pro- 
vided by the employer directly. The Italian Government has 
officially stated that it intends to make the necessary amendments 
to the system in order to bring it fully into conformity with the 
international instrument. It has pointed out, however, that the 
question is closely bound up with the sickness insurance scheme and 
will therefore be dealt with in the next reorganisation of the whole 
social security system. 

Secondly, whereas the international standard expressly pro- 
hibits dismissal during the period of compulsory suspension of the 
employment relationship, Italian legislation allows exceptions with 
regard to dismissal for disciplinary reasons, when the business or 
department closes down, or when a fixed-term contract expires. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that the Italian provisions 
prohibiting dismissal cover not only the period of compulsory 
suspension of the employment relationship but also the time that 
elapses between the period of the beginning of pregnancy and the 
date on which the child reaches the age of one year, which is an 
arrangement more favourable than is provided for in the inter- 
national Convention. It is precisely in the period during which 
employment continues or is resumed that it is generally to be 
expected that there will be a just cause for dismissal on disciplinary 
grounds. 


Hours OF WORK AND WEEKLY REST 


The relationship between international Conventions and Italian 
law is also of particular interest in the case of hours of work and 
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rest periods. Italy’s ratification of the Hours of Work (Industry) 
Convention, 1919, which limited hours of work in industry to eight 
per day and forty-eight per week, was conditional on ratification 
by Belgium, France, Germany, Switzerland and the United King- 
dom, and has never become effective since up to the present 
the Convention has been ratified, among these countries, only by 
Belgium and by France (conditionally). Royal Legislative Decree 
No. 692 of 15 March 1923 concerning the limitation of hours of 
work in industrial and commercial undertakings complies on the 
whole with the provisions of the international Convention, though 
with a few exceptions mainly connected with the fact that the 
daily and weekly maxima are laid down simply as alternatives, 
and that a very small increase in the rate of pay is stipulated for 
overtime work (the statutory overtime rate has for quite some 
time been considerably exceeded under collective agreements). 

From 1934 onwards Italy was also moving towards the 40-hour 
week in industrial undertakings. It was introduced as a good 
means of coping with unemployment ; originally provided for in 
collective agreements, it was subsequently made generally applic- 
able by Royal Legislative Decree No. 1768 of 29 May 1937. The 
same trend was reflected in the Forty-Hour Week Convention, 
1935, which came into force only a few years ago. At the beginning 
of the Second World War the above-mentioned decree was sus- 
pended by Act No. 1109 of 16 July 1940 and the suspension is still 
in force, so that the general rules laid down in the legislation of 
1923 still apply. This does not mean that the 40-hour week is no 
longer a live issue in Italy, above all from the point of view of action 
against unemployment ; the main difficulty is still the maintenance 
of earnings, explicitly provided for in the Forty-Hour Week Con- 
vention, which states that the 40-hour week shall be applied in 
such a manner that the standard of living is not reduced in con- 
sequence. 

The subject of weekly rest is governed by the Weekly Rest 
(Industry) Convention, 1921, which was ratified by Italy through 
Royal Legislative Decree No. 580 of 20 March 1924 on the basis 
of the provisions of Act No. 489 of 7 July 1907, since superseded by 
Act No. 370 of 22 February 1934. The scope of the Act of 1934 is 
more extensive than that of the Convention and it also complies 
with the terms of the Weekly Rest (Commerce and Offices) Con- 
vention, 1957. The Act in fact provides (section 1) that “ any 
person working for the account of another shall be entitled every 
week to a rest period of 24 consecutive hours”. The exceptions 
allowed by the Act with regard to both the day on which weekly 
rest should be taken and the duration of the rest are in accordance 
with international standards. In particular the Act refers to “ the 
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employer’s wife and to his relatives by blood or marriage not more 
than three times removed who are living with and dependent upon 
him ”. In general, the exceptions are justified by economic consid- 
erations (undertakings operating continuously, public utilities, 
seasonal undertakings, hotels, newspaper undertakings, etc.) or 
by social considerations (women and children). 


HOLIDAYS 


Annual holidays with pay are provided for in the Holidays 
with Pay Convention, 1936, which covers industry and commerce 
and was ratified in accordance with Act No. 1305 of 2 August 1952, 
and in the Holidays with Pay (Agriculture) Convention, 1952, 
which was ratified in accordance with Act No. 741 of 22 April 1956. 

Contrary to the situation with regard to hours of work and 
weekly rest, Italian law contains no particular provisions concerning 
holidays, with the exception, for salaried employees, of section 7 
of Royal Legislative Decree No. 1825 of 13 November 1924, which 
provides for holidays of a duration graduated from a minimum of 
ten days to a maximum of 30, according to length of service. On 
the other hand section 2109, subsection 2, of the Civil Code provides 
in general terms that every worker— 

. Shall be entitled after one year of continuous service to a period of 
annual holidays with pay, if possible continuous, at a time determined by the 
employer in the light of the requirements of the undertaking and the interests 
of the worker. The duration of this period shall be determined by law, by 
corporative rules, by custom or by equity. The employer shall inform the 


worker beforehand of the time appointed for taking his holidays. The period 
of notice specified in section 2118 shall not be included in the holidays. 


With regard to holidays, therefore, the provisions of collective 
agreements are the most important. This is a matter specifically 
mentioned in the Italian Constitution, which states (article 36, 
paragraph 3), in the same spirit as the Convention of 1936, that 
“ the worker shall be entitled . . . to annual holidays with pay, and 
shall not be permitted to renounce his right to them”. The entry 
into force and practical application of Act No. 741 of 14 July 1959, 
containing “ transitional rules to guarantee a minimum remunera- 
tion and minimum standards for the workers ” is likely to ensure 
more widespread and explicit application also of the provisions 
laid down with regard to holidays in collective agreements, since the 
Act provides that the terms of collective agreements that have 
been concluded between existing employers’ and workers’ organi- 
sations and that are valid only for their own members shall be 
embodied in legislative decrees applicable to all workers in the 
category concerned. The Act may therefore overcome the diffi- 
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culties pointed out in the observations repeatedly made in this 
connection by the Committee of Experts on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations. It should be added that for 
categories of workers who are excluded from collective bargaining 
or for whom the introduction of holidays is particularly difficult 
owing to technical reasons, the legislature has adopted special 
measures ; under the first head, section 10 of Act No. 339 of 2 April 
1958 for the protection of domestic workers contains suitable pro- 
visions concerning entitlement to a period of annual holidays with 
pay, the extent of the entitlement and other particulars being duly 
specified ; under the second head, section 11 of Act No. 264 of 
13 March 1958 for the protection of homeworkers provides that a 
homeworker shall be entitled to receive a percentage of his over-all 
remuneration as an allowance for public and annual holidays and 
as a Christmas bonus. 

Article 2, paragraph 2, of the Holidays with Pay Convention, 
1936, makes special provision for persons under 16 years of age, 
including apprentices, who are to be entitled after one year of 
continuous service to an annual holiday with pay of at least 12 
working days. Similarly, section 14 of the Italian Apprenticeship 
Act (No. 25 of 19 January 1955) provides that “ the duration of 
the holiday ... shall be not less than 30 days for apprentices up 
to 16 years of age and 20 days for those over 16 years of age ”. 
While the terms of the Italian legislation are therefore more 
favourable to apprentices than those of the international Conven- 
tion, young persons under 16 years of age who are not apprentices 
are in a less favourable position, which is bound to be improved 
under the general measures that it is intended to adopt with 
regard to young workers. 


MINIMUM REMUNERATION 


The international Conventions dealt with so far generally 
correspond to the first forms of direct state action in the labour 
field, while the international Conventions concerning remuneration, 
like the corresponding provisions to be found in various national 
laws, generally represent a form of indirect action to promote and 
guide the work of appropriate joint institutions, and above all the 
activity of employers’ and workers’ organisations, with a view to 
ensuring the application of a particular wage policy. 

A typical example of this is the Minimum Wage-Fixing 
Machinery Convention, 1928, which was ratified by Italy in ac- 
cordance with Act No. 877 of 26 April 1930 ; this ratification was 
based on the whole body of corporative legislation, and above all 
on the fact that this legislation laid down a set of rules for each 
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particular trade which were imposed on all employers and workers 
in the category concerned ; that these rules were enforceable by 
law ; and that the violation of them made offenders liable to civil, 
disciplinary and penal sanctions. 

The abolition of this system certainly had an influence on the 
conformity of Italian law with the Convention, particularly because 
collective agreements of the corporative type, which had remained 
in force even after the fall of the Fascist régime, were gradually 
superseded, above all with regard to remuneration, by collective 
agreements that are not rigidly binding even on members of the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations that negotiate them. 
Doctrine, and above all jurisprudence, have, however, sought to 
overcome the difficulty either by applying to collective agreements 
concluded after the dissolution of the corporations section 2077 of 
the Civil Code, under which individual contracts of employment 
cannot contain provisions less favourable than collective agree- 
ments applicable to the category of workers concerned, or by giving 
direct force to article 36 of the Constitution, under which “ the 
worker shall be entitled to remuneration in proportion to the 
quantity and quality of his labour and in any case sufficient to 
ensure that he and his family may lead a free and decent life ”. 
This latter provision is valid for all employed persons, irrespective 
of whether their employment is governed by a collective agreement 
or not. In this connection it is, however, important to note that 
whenever a court has thought itself competent to fix a fair rate 
of pay it has not fixed a rate for the particular worker but has 
referred, in the overwhelming majority of cases, to the rate laid 
down in the collective agreement for the undertaking to which 
the worker belonged. This attitude on the part of Italian courts 
can also be traced back to the spirit of the Minimum Wage-Fixing 
Machinery Convention, 1928, which by implication excludes the 
possibility that when minimum rates of remuneration are laid 
down in a collective agreement they may fall below the minimum 
level which the Convention is intended to guarantee. The Italian 
situation is consequently in conformity with Article 1 of the 
Convention, according to which the obligation “ to create or main- 
tain machinery whereby minimum rates of wages can be fixed ” 
for industrial workers arises if and in so far as “ no arrangements 
exist for the effective regulation of wages by collective agreement 
or otherwise and wages are exceptionally low ”. 

The problem of a fair wage can be reduced in substance to 
that of making a body of rules binding on a whole category of 
employers and workers. Such a system is indeed outlined, within 
the limits set by the principle of freedom of association, in article 39 
of the Italian Constitution. However, technical and _ political 
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difficulties have impeded and are still impeding the practical 
application of such a system and its embodiment in written law. 
Similarly, the recent trend towards ensuring adequate remuneration 
based on objective criteria, either for specified categories of workers 
who deserve special protection or for all employed persons in 
general, can also be appraised in the light of the obligations deriving 
for Italy irom the Convention of 1928. 

In this connection reference may be made mainly to the follow- 
ing provisions: section 11 of the Apprenticeship Act (No. 25 of 
19 January 1955); Act No. 23 of 4 February 1958 to lay down 
rules for the establishment of uniform wage rates for porters and 
other workers connected with the cleaning and guarding of urban 
buildings ; section 6 of Act No. 264 of 13 March 1958 to protect 
homeworkers ; and, above all, Act No. 741 of 14 July 1959 to 
establish transitional rules to guarantee minimum rates of remu- 
neration and minimum standards for the workers. In connection 
with this last piece of legislation it should also be noted that its 
aims are similar to those of the Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery 
Convention, 1928, since the intention is to provide all workers 
with a minimum remuneration—in fact the rate laid down in the 
collective agreement for the undertaking to which the workers are 
attached. 


EQUAL REMUNERATION FOR WORK OF EQUAL VALUE 


With regard to the Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951, 
which was ratified by Italy under Act No. 741 of 22 May 1956, it 
may first of all be pointed out that it marks a development in the 
attitude of the I1.L.O. and ultimately of its States Members with 
regard to the employment of women. Whereas the Conventions 
adopted in the period between the two world wars were, as already 
mentioned, all based on the need to provide special protection, above 
all for working mothers, the 1951 Convention embodies the prin- 
ciple of equality. It is not always easy to apply the principle of 
special protection and that of equality simultaneously, whether 
by legislation or through trade union action, although this diffi- 
culty need not necessarily lead to absolute commitment to either 
principle. 

Indeed, what might be described as a compromise solution 
receives some support from article 37 of the Italian Constitution, 
on the basis of which the Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951, 
was ratified. This article states on the one hand that “ conditions 
of work shall allow [a woman] to fulfil her essential family function 
and shall provide special and sufficient protection for mother and 
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child ”, and, on the other, that “ a working woman shall have the 
same rights, and for equal work the same remuneration, as a male 
worker ”. 

With regard to the effect of the Convention and the above- 
mentioned constitutional provision it should be noted that in the 
public service the State intervened directly in order to ensure 
non-discrimination between men and women workers (for example 
section 2 of Act No. 67 of 26 February 1952, while still providing 
for job classification according to sex, lays down the principle of 
equal pay for men and women possessing the same qualifications), 
whereas in the private sector, in which the main factor is the existence 
of independent trade unions, the State can only provide facilities, 
by setting up suitable joint technical boards for the purposes of job 
evaluation and a comparative assessment of qualifications, or by 
encouraging the setting up of such boards by employers’ and 
workers’ organisations. This seems to have been the intention 
underlying two Bills submitted to the Chamber of Deputies in 
1958 (Nos. 378 and 431). These provided for the establishment of a 
joint board which would lay down standards permitting similarities 
between individual jobs or qualifications to be identified, jobs and 
qualifications to be classified without regard to the worker’s sex, and 
cases to be settled in which jobs performed solely by women were 
of the same value as similar jobs performed by persons of either sex. 
The board was to be attached to the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Security, with the Minister as chairman. These Bills, however, 
have not been passed into law. On the other hand the entry into 
force of Act No. 741 of 14 July 1959 is of interest in connection 
with the subject under consideration ; it deals with an important 
aspect of the general question of provisions that are null and void 
under sections 1418-1419 of the Civil Code because they are contrary 
to imperative rules of law, namely the case where provisions con- 
trary to the Constitution and to an international Convention 
ratified by Italy are included in collective agreements embodied 
in legislative decrees as provided by the Act. Section 5 of the Act 
states that regulations issued by the Government “shall not 
conflict with imperative rules of law ” ; as shown by parliamentary 
debates, the legislature intended to uphold in this way the principle 
of the subordination to the law of the decrees embodying collective 
agreements for particular categories of workers, the existence of 
which was authorised under section 7 of the Act. 

In practice, while the principle of equal pay has been repeatedly 
considered and discussed under the auspices of the various women’s 
organisations, the first positive results have been achieved on the 
one hand through court decisions holding the principle of equal 
remuneration as embodied in article 37 of the Italian Constitution 
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to be binding law and on the other hand through collective bar- 
gaining, in the course of which specific reference was made to the 
legal principles deriving from article 37 of the Italian Constitution, 
the Equal Remuneration Convention, and article 119 of the Treaty 
setting up the European Economic Community (E.E.C.). 

On 5 February 1960 an agreement was concluded on equal 
remuneration for men and women workers in the textile industry. 
After providing for the identification of work generally and normally 
done by male personnel on the one hand and by female personnel 
on the other, and of work generally and normally done indiscrimin- 
ately by male or female personnel, the agreement provides that for 
the latter category of work there shall be equal remuneration. 
However, this is to be attained gradually and to go as far as 92.8 
per cent. In the opinion of the employers’ organisations the 
remaining gap would not infringe the principle of equality if actual 
labour costs are taken into account. 

As regards industry in general, an “agreement on equality 
of remuneration between men and women workers ” was concluded 
on 16 July 1960. It lists eight categories of wage earners (including 
three of women), four special or intermediate categories (including 
two of women) and six categories of salaried employees (including 
two of women), and specifies their respective hourly or monthly 
minimum rates of remuneration. It provides that women workers 
employed on jobs recognised as being performed indiscriminately 
by men and women (that is, jobs involving “the same work, 
which is in fact normally done indiscriminately by women and by 
men in substantial numbers ”) and therefore classified as not being 
women’s work shall be entitled to a minimum rate of pay equal to 
92.8 per cent. of that fixed in the collective agreements for each 
individual category. While the detailed application of this agree- 
ment is to be determined by agreements for individual categories, 
up till now the only agreement concluded has been for the paper 
industry. The organisations concerned have, however, arrived at a 
similar general agreement for commerce, which largely follows the 
same principles, but with a differential of only 5 per cent. 

For the past three years the I.L.O. Committee of Experts and 
Conference Committee on the Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations have devoted considerable attention to the 
degree and method of implementation of the Equal Remuneration 
Convention in Italy. Thus, at its recent meeting in March 1961, 
the Committee of Experts welcomed the above-mentioned collective 
agreements as “ a significant step forward ” and expressed the hope 
that further agreements in industry, commerce and agriculture 
would “lead progressively to the full implementation of the 
principle laid down in the Convention ”. 
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PROTECTION OF WAGES 


The Protection of Wages Convention, 1949, was ratified by 
Italy under Act No. 1305 of 2 August 1952, and corresponds 
closely to a series of measures which have been in force in the 
country for some time. 

The Convention first endorses and lays down the principle that 
remuneration shall be paid in legal tender (Article 3) and that only 
a part of a worker’s wages may be paid in the form of allowances 
in kind subject to certain conditions (Article 4). Italian law con- 
tains no general provision on the subject of the payment of re- 
muneration, and article 2099 of the Civil Code even recognises that 
remuneration may also be paid in kind. However, the basic prin- 
ciple underlying the provisions of the Convention is that remunera- 
tion must be paid in a proper manner. This principle has long been 
asserted and expounded in Italian doctrine and jurisprudence ; 
in practice, payment in kind is rarely provided for in collective 
agreements or individual contracts, and then only as a form of 
remuneration accessory to a specified amount payable in cash. 

With regard to the system of deductions (Articles 8 and 9 of 
the Convention) and to limitations on the freedom of the worker 
to dispose of his wages (Articles 6 and 7), with particular reference 
to works or estates stores, the deductions permitted by Italian law 
are mainly those connected with the tax on personal property, 
insurance contributions payable by the workers, fines, and com- 
pensation for damages. It should also be noted that the agreement 
of 8 May 1953 on the establishment and duties of works committees 
in industry numbers among the duties of such committees (section 
2) that of “ helping to draft the rules of internal welfare bodies 
(providing insurance, assistance, and educational and recreational 
facilities), and canteens and stores, and supervising them through 
their own representatives with a view to improving their opera- 
tion ”. 

International standards concerning the person to whom the 
remuneration is to be paid (Article 5 of the Convention) and the 
time and place of payment (Articles 12 and 13) have suitable 
counterparts in Italian law, under which remuneration is always 
to be paid to the worker concerned subject to the general rules 
laid down in section 3 of the Civil Code with regard to capacity to 
enter into a contract of employment. Section 2099 of the Civil 
Code also provides that remuneration shall be paid “ in a way and 
on the terms customary in the place where the work is done”. 
Moreover, Act No. 4 of 5 January 1953 lays an obligation on an 
employer to hand over the remuneration in a pay envelope, that is, 
a document mentioning all the items that enter into the remunera- 
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tion. More specific rules are contained in collective agreements 
(see for example section 30 of the collective agreement of 24 July 
1959 for workers in the building and allied industries), particularly 
with regard to profit-sharing and piece rates. In fact, for piece 
work the Civil Code itself (section 2101) provides that— 

The employer shall communicate beforehand to the workers information 
concerning the various elements that enter into the piece-work rates, the 


work to be done and the unit rate of remuneration. He shall also communi- 
cate information concerning the amount of work done and the time taken. 


Article 10 of the Protection of Wages Convention, 1949, also 
provides that wages shall be protected against attachment or 
assignment to the extent deemed necessary for the maintenance of 
the worker and his family, and Article 11 provides that in the event 
of the bankruptcy of an undertaking the workers employed in it 
shall be treated as privileged creditors as regards wages due to them. 
With regard to the first point, Legislative Decree No. 1548 of 
10 December 1947 provides, by analogy with what had long been 
the rule for servants of the State and other public bodies, that— 

Sums owed by private persons as salaries, wages or other forms of 
remuneration connected with a labour or employment relationship, including 
sums owed on account of dismissal, may be assigned for maintenance to an 
extent authorised by the court. Such sums may be assigned to the extent of 
one-fifth for taxes due to the State, the provinces and the communes, and 
to an equal extent for any other debt. Assignment arising out of the simul- 
taneous existence of the aforesaid causes shall not extend to more than half 
of the amount of the aforesaid sums. 


As regards the second point, section 2751 of the Civil Code pro- 
vides that “ remuneration owed to workers who have been em- 
ployed for the last six months, together with any compensation 
due on account of termination of employment ” shall be treated as 
privileged debts on the employer’s personal estate ; and this pro- 
vision has been interpreted by doctrine and by the courts as 
referring not only to the settlement of debts in the event of bank- 
ruptcy but also to a prior settlement with creditors. 


SocIAL SECURITY 


Over a long period a number of international Conventions have 
been adopted to cover the main forms of social security. Many of 
these Conventions have been ratified by Italy and their provisions 
incorporated in Italian law. There are a few exceptions : the first 
is the Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents) Convention, 1925, as 
compared with which Italian law (Royal Decree No. 1765 of 17 
August 1935, as subsequently amended and supplemented) has a 
more limited scope, since it refers solely to wage earners and super- 
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visors. The other exception relates to the Sickness Insurance (In- 
dustry) Convention, 1927, and the Sickness Insurance (Agriculture) 
Convention, 1927. In relation to the subject-matter of these 
Conventions the Italian scheme, which has been successively 
extended to cover pensioners, self-employed workers and small 
employers, provides for insurance only in respect of medical care 
and cash benefits payable to wage earners, while cash benefits for 
salaried employees are payable directly and exclusively by the 
employer. As previously noted, the same sort of arrangement 
applies in the case of assistance to working mothers. 

When compared with the ratified Conventions, Italian law 
will be found to conform to the international standards and to be 
at times more favourable. In this connection mention must be made 
first of the group of Conventions adopted in 1933 with regard to old 
age, invalidity and survivors’ insurance, which were ratified by 
Act No. 1305 of 2 August 1952, on the basis of the scheme intro- 
duced by Royal Legislative Decree No. 1827 of 4 October 1935, 
and Royal Legislative Decree No. 636 of 14 April 1939 as subse- 
quently amended and supplemented until the passing of Act No. 
218 of 4 April 1952 concerning the compulsory insurance scheme for 
invalidity, old-age and survivors’ pensions. 

As regards unemployment insurance, the Unemployment Pro- 
vision Convention, 1934, was also ratified by Act No. 1305 of 2 
August 1952 on the basis of Act No. 264 of 29 April 1949, which was 
supplemented by the above-mentioned legislation of 1935 and 1939, 
and dealt comprehensively with all forms of insurance administered 
by the National Social Insurance Institute. The scope of the insur- 
ance scheme provided for in the international Convention largely 
coincides with that of the scheme established under Italian legisla- 
tion, although on the one hand our legislation covers also perma- 
nent agricultural workers and labourers, admittedly subject to 
specified conditions, and on the other hand it provides protection 
against part-time unemployment (short-time working) for industrial 
workers only. For such workers there is a special scheme for making 
up earnings where the weekly hours amount to not less than 24 or 
more than 40. Similarly, conditions for entitlement to unemploy- 
ment benefit coincide except that Article 10, paragraphs 2 (a) and 
(b), of the Convention allow a claimant to be disqualified for the 
receipt of benefit if he has lost his employment as a direct result of 
a stoppage of work due to a trade dispute, through his own miscon- 
duct or through leaving voluntarily without just cause, whereas 
Italian legislation (section 76 of Royal Legislative Decree No. 1827) 
simply provides that the waiting period for the payment of benefit 
shall be extended by 30 days when the unemployment is due to the 
worker’s own volition or to dismissal without notice. 
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The Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture) Convention, 1921, 
and the Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Con- 
vention (Revised), 1934, were ratified by Italy in 1930 and 1952 
respectively. As regards occupational diseases in particular, the 
scheme introduced by Act No. 1967 of 15 November 1952 goes far 
beyond the international scheme, especially with regard to the 
number of diseases covered by insurance. 

This position of Italian law in relation to the various Conventions 
adopted by the I.L.O. in the field of social security justifies the 
special way in which Italy ratified the Social Security (Minimum 
Standards) Convention, 1952, by Act No. 741 of 22 May 1954. The 
Convention includes a general authorisation of ratification of only 
some of its constituent Parts, such ratification being regarded 
as a statement of intention to introduce by stages an increasingly 
comprehensive and advanced system of social security. In this 
particular case Italy has undertaken to apply Part V (Old-Age 
Benefit)—the benefits due under Act No. 218 of 4 April 1952, which 
refers to the average remuneration received during the beneficiary’s 
working life, may be regarded as being in conformity with the 
international scheme ; Part VII (Family Benefit)—family allow- 
ances represent a percentage considerably higher than that pro- 
vided for in the Convention ; and Part VIII (Maternity Benefit)— 
the scheme established under Act No. 860 of 26 August 1950 as 
subsequently amended and supplemented is on the whole more 
favourable than the international scheme. The Italian ratification 
was, moreover, based on the assumption that the whole of this 
system applies to at least 50 per cent. of all employees. 

Finally, the Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation) 
Convention, 1925, was ratified by Italy in 1928 ; following certain 
observations made by the I.L.O. Committee of Experts the Italian 
Government announced in 1959 that it would take the necessary 
steps to ensure that the equality of treatment accorded to the 
nationals of other States that had ratified the Convention would 
apply also to the benefits enjoyed by Italian nationals under 
special treaties concluded by Italy with certain countries. 


FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 


From its earliest days the I.L.O. was active in the field of indus- 
trial organisation and collective relations, but it was only after the 
Second World War that this work culminated in the adoption of 
comprehensive international standards on the subject. At its 31st 
Session (San Francisco, 1948) the International Labour Conference 
adopted the Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right 
to Organise Convention, 1948, which was supplemented by the 
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Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949. 
Both these Conventions were ratified by Italy under Act No. 367 of 
23 March 1958. In ratifying, Italy relied on the fact that at its 
39th Session (Geneva, 1956) the Conference, in view of the position 
of Italy as well as that of other countries, expressed the opinion that 
the absence of specific legislation concerning the questions dealt 
with in the two Conventions was no obstacle to ratification when 
the de facto situation in the individual countries concerned could be 
regarded as satisfactory, particularly when employers’ and workers’ 
organisations were in a position to ensure observance of the pro- 
visions of those Conventions both with regard to the situation of 
individual workers and employers in relation to employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, and with regard to the functioning and 
activities of the organisations themselves. 

In the present state of Italian law the two Conventions are 
applied inasmuch as they are embodied in the law both as a set 
of rules applying the general declaration in article 39 of the existing 
Constitution (of 1948) that “there shall be freedom to organise 
trade unions” and as binding directives for legislation on the 
procedure outlined in the same article with regard to the registration 
of employers’ and workers’ organisations and the subsequent grant 
to them of legal personality. Article 39 of the Constitution pro- 
vides that “ the only obligation that shall be imposed on unions 
shall be that of registering with local or central offices in accordance 
with rules laid down by law ”, that “ registration shall be granted 
only on condition that the rules of the unions provide for a demo- 
cratically based internal organisation”, and that “ registered 
unions shall have legal personality ”. On the basis of the system 
that can be deduced from the two relevant international Conven- 
tions it is therefore established that, in spite of the unfortunate 
wording of article 39, registration may in no case be regarded as an 
obligation laid on employers’ and workers’ organisations generally, 
and that organisations which are not registered, and therefore do 
not have corporate status, may lawfully exist in Italy. Under 
the Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise 
Convention, however, the requirement that the internal organisa- 
tion shall be democratically based would be absolute even for 
unregistered organisations. 

In particular, the fact that the principle of freedom of association 
proclaimed in the Italian Constitution is spelled out in the two 
above-mentioned Conventions provided valuable arguments in the 
case involving the constitutionality of Act No. 1586 of 22 December 
1956. Section 3 of that Act provided that there should cease to be 
any organisational link between predominantly public undertakings 
(that is, undertakings managed by companies in which a majority 
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of the share capital is held by the State), and the organisations of 
other employers. The utility of the above-mentioned Conventions 
will be understood if it is borne in mind that they refer simultane- 
ously to the protection of the freedom of association both of em- 
ployers and of their organisations, and that ratifying countries are 
obliged not only to give effect directly or indirectly to the provisions 
of the two Conventions but also not to impair the guarantees pro- 
vided for in them. Taking all this into account the constitutional 
court upheld the above-mentioned Act by a decision of 26 January 
1960. 

With regard to the safeguarding of the free exercise of trade 
union rights by the workers, the implementation of the Right to 
Organise and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949, under Italian 
law may be said to be guaranteed mainly by our system of place- 
ment through suitable institutions with a public function, and by 
the rules governing individual dismissals in industry (interconfeder- 
ation agreement of 18 October 1959), with special reference to 
workers who are members of works committees (interconfederation 
agreement of 8 May 1953). Under these rules the issue whether a 
dismissal was legitimate may be submitted to arbitration. The 
interconfederation agreement of 18 October 1959 has now been 
given binding force under Presidential Legislative Decree No. 1011 
of 14 July 1960. 

For a series of technical and political reasons article 39 of the 
Constitution has not been expanded into a specific Trade Union 
Act, so that employers’ and workers’ organisations set up since the 
abolition of the corporations operate as mere de facto associations. 
These associations, however, have made rapid progress and have 
given birth to organisations at various territorial and occupational 
levels ; on the employers’ side there are confederations differen- 
tiated according to economic sectors (industry, agriculture, com- 
merce, etc.), with subordinate trade federations and provincial 
associations ; while on the workers’ side there are various general 
confederations differentiated by their political outlook. They too 
have trade federations and provincial associations. The structure 
of employers’ and workers’ organisations has on numerous occasions 
been recognised by the State for the purposes of the representation 
of organised categories of employers and workers on constitutional 
bodies, including the National Council for Economic and Labour 
Affairs, on public boards that administer the social security system 
and on delegations to I.L.O. meetings. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


In the field of collective bargaining the I.L.O. has been active 
for some time, in general through the constant reference made in 
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the various Conventions to collective agreements as the main and 
most suitable source of rules governing employment, and in par- 
ticular through the Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 
1928, and the Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery (Agriculture) 
Convention, 1951. Article 39 of the Italian Constitution clearly 
attaches the same importance to collective agreements and embodies 
the same principle that such agreements should constitute a body 
of occupational law for organised employers and workers. It stipu- 
lates that registered employers’ and workers’ organisations, “ act- 
ing through joint delegations on which each is represented in 
proportion to its enrolled membership, may conclude collective 
labour agreements binding on all persons belonging to the categories 
to which such agreements refer ”. This provision outlines a pro- 
gramme but has not yet been converted into positive law. 

It should be noted in this connection that, although the I.L.O. 
attaches the greatest value to collective bargaining, it has also 
provided for the establishment of a whole series of joint occupa- 
tional bodies, arbitration boards or joint regulatory institutions as 
a supplement to the determination of conditions through collective 
agreements, or as a substitute for it. 

The two Conventions regarding minimum wages mentioned 
above can be cited as providing significant examples of this, since 
the machinery set up under these and other Conventions owes its 
existence to the absence of an effective system for regulating 
conditions of employment and remuneration through collective 
agreements, or to the fact that such a system is not operating. 

If one studies Italian law as it has taken shape since the aboli- 
tion of the corporations, one notes that the public authorities have 
always been concerned to remedy the economic and social draw- 
backs of the fact that they cannot take the initiative in making 
a collective agreement within a particular trade binding on all 
employers and workers in that trade. In this connection mention 
should be made of section 43 of Legislative Decree No. 369 of 
23 November 1944. Under that section collective agreements 
concluded under the corporative system were to continue in force, 
as they still do (subject to subsequent amendments introduced by 
ordinary collective agreements). In any case they still operate 
as minimum standards from which no exemption can generally 
be granted ; in addition, as already mentioned, legislation has 
repeatedly been adopted in favour of unorganised categories of 
workers (homeworkers, apprentices, etc.) to declare binding on 
such workers the conditions of employment and remuneration 
laid down for their trades by ordinary collective agreements. 
Moreover, reference has already been made to the way in which 
the courts, above all the Supreme Court of Appeal, have tried to 


6 
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fill the gap resulting from the fact that collective agreements are 
binding only on the parties to them, either by direct reference to 
section 2077 of the Civil Code, which provides for the automatic 
application of collective agreements, or by directly applying 
article 36 of the Constitution, which contains a guarantee that the 
worker’s remuneration shall be adequate to ensure a free and 
decent life. 

Similar aims underlie the attitude of the public authorities 
when granting concessions for public utilities or contracts for 
public works (see for example section 43 of Act No. 634 of 29 July 
1957). The acts of concession or contracts contain provisions to 
protect the workers mentioned therein, and oblige the holder of 
the concession or the contractor to apply to his own workers, 
without any sort of restriction, the collective agreement in force 
for their particular trade. This practice enabled Italy to ratify 
the Labour Clauses (Public Contracts) Convention, 1949, under 
Act No. 1305 of 2 August 1952. 

Act No. 741 of 14 July 1959 follows the general principles 
outlined above and is intended to introduce transitional provisions 
“to guarantee a minimum remuneration and minimum standards 
for the workers ” pending the inclusion in statute law of the prin- 
ciple laid down in article 39 of the Constitution. Among other 
criticisms levelled against Act No. 741, it has even been maintained 
that the system provided for in it is incompatible not only with 
the principle of freedom of association laid down in article 39 of 
the Constitution but also with the provisions of the Freedom of 
Association and Protection of the Right to Organise Convention, 
1948, and of the Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining 
Convention, 1949, which embody the principle of the independence 
of trade unions from both the institutional and the standard- 
setting point of view. Conversely, trade union independence may 
be regarded as having been fostered by Act No. 741, for the follow- 
ing reasons : first, only on the initiative of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations can a collective agreement concluded by them or to 
which they have become parties be embodied in a legislative 
decree ; secondly, when the conditions prescribed in the Act are 
fulfilled the Government must issue the decree and may not in 
any way alter the wording of the collective agreement embodied 
in the decree ; and thirdly, after it has been embodied in a legis- 
lative decree a collective agreement is no longer binding merely 
on the members of the organisations that concluded it but becomes 
binding, subject to severe penalties for employers who do not 
comply, on all employers and workers in the trade concerned. 

Act No. 741 is also in conformity with the provisions of the 
Collective Agreements Recommendation, 1951. On the whole, 
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however, the Act in no way altered the state of affairs with regard 
to the connection between state action and trade union autonomy. 
It is therefore still established as a guiding principle of Italian law 
that trade union freedom should have preference and should prevail 
in both public and private law. This does not quite mean, however, 
that employers’ and workers’ organisations are given a completely 
free hand and that the State is under an obligation to refrain from 
intervening in a field which has been specifically reserved for em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations, but rather that state action 
takes a special form, and is limited, as it should be, to supplementing 
independent trade union action, or to replacing it only when, and 
as long as, there are no suitable channels for such action in the 
existing scheme of things. 


CONCLUSION 


This admittedly brief examination of the connection between 
international labour Conventions and Italian law confirms that 
even in their general form of minimum standards intended to have 
an influence on a vast and diverse range of positive laws, such 
Conventions have had a notable effect on our labour legislation. 
The exact nature of this effect with regard to the particular subjects 
covered by international Conventions is not always easy to define 
in accurate terms, but it has been brought out whenever possible. 
Even the additional information and the explanations repeatedly 
given by the Italian Government to the I.L.O. Committee of 
Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recommendations 
and to the International Labour Conference go to show that, once 
they have been ratified, these international instruments are always 
taken into account as constituent elements of the legal system. 
Even if the opinions expressed by those concerned (Government, 
Employers’ and Workers’ representatives on the one hand and the 
Committees on the Application of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions on the other) do not always coincide, it is a fact that the 
Italian Government has repeatedly taken or promised to take 
action which would bring legislative policy more into harmony 
with the requirements of I.L.O. Conventions and would also 
improve relations between employers’ and workers’ organisations. 








REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Employment 
of the Handicapped in Israel 


In January 1960 the Ministry of Labour of Israel appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the situation of the handicapped and to make recom- 
mendations for their absorption into normal employment.’ The following is 
a summary of the committee's first report, which has just been issued and is 
already being put into effect. 


According to Israeli law the conception of handicapped now embraces 
not only those whose working capacity is reduced because of a disability 
or chronic illness but also persons who are medically healthy but cannot 
adjust themselves to physical work. 

A special problem is created by immigrants for whom the transition 
to physical work entails a loss of prestige and status and who therefore 
show mental resistance to such work. 

From the point of view of the employment market, prospects for 
the handicapped in the first years of mass immigration were gloomy. 
The State, however, adopted the principle of supplying work to all 
persons seeking it, and so relief works had to be created for the employ- 
ment of the handicapped, for work is regarded by the State not only 
as a means for subsistence but also as a moral need. 


THE SITUATION FACING THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


On 1 June 1960 there were 15,716 people registered at the sections 
for the handicapped at the employment exchanges: of these, about 
10,500 were provided with relief work and about 4,700 were engaged 
by the Hameshakem.? 

Relief works were initially intended to provide for the unemployed 
of all categories. In 1957 the able-bodied were separated from the 
handicapped, five hours’ work per day, five days a week, being provided 


1 For a note on the establishment of the committee see Industry and Labour (Geneva, 
I,L.0.), Vol. XXIV, No. 5, 1 Sep. 1960. 

2? The Hameshakem is a semi-governmental organisation for the provision of work for 
the disabled and the aged. It was established at the beginning of 1957 by the Ministry of 
Labour together with the Handicapped Persons (Employment) Department of the Jewish 
Agency, in co-operation with the Histadrut. The organisation establishes workshops, 
though its main aim is to find employment suitable for the disabled in the regular market, 
acting as a contracting company for gardening work, night-watchmen, wastepaper collec- 
tion and even clerical work. 
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for the latter. This arrangement aimed at reducing the investment per 
handicapped person receiving relief, while at the same time increasing. 
the total number of those aided and providing them with a subsistence 
minimum. It was assumed that the handicapped are incapable of a full 
working day. 

A total of I£13 million was allocated for the employment of the 
handicapped in 1960-61, the investment per handicapped person being 
made up of— 


(a) the participation of the Ministry of Labour in employment 
provided by Hameshakem: I£3.35 per working day ; 

(b) participation in the employment of the handicapped by other 
public institutions : up to 1£4.50 per working day ; 

(c) full pay in employment of the handicapped in works created 
by the Ministry of Labour, including fringe benefits : 1£5.15 per working 
day. 


The Ministry of Labour adds If1.50 per day for transport and 
overheads, such as administrative expenses. 

Experience has shown serious shortcomings in such methods of 
employment. 

In the first place, the number of those registered with the special 
sections for the handicapped at the placement offices grew increasingly. 
This resulted from the et that “ handicapped ” status gave the appli- 
cant certain privileges and exempted him from the demands made on a 
normal applicant for work, who might be placed in a job involving 
strenuous work. The extension of the maximum age for registration at 
the placement offices in 1959 also increased the number of handicapped 
persons registered. 

Secondly, productivity in relief work was low or nil as no economic 
return was expected from such work in any case. 

In addition, certain employers saw, in the employment of handi- 
capped persons, an opportunity of financing certain projects in their 
undertakings with money received from the employment budget. 

Finally, existing methods of employing the handicapped used up 10 to 
15 per cent. of the real working places which would otherwise be avail- 
able to normal employment seekers. 

Until 1959 the handicapped were classified by boards consisting of 
the representatives of the employment service and the Division for the 
Provision of Employment in the Ministry of Labour. From 1959 a 
medical practitioner has also taken part in the work of these boards. 

A person was classified as partially handicapped if in busy agricul- 
tural seasons he could be placed in agriculture or, if his education and 
intelligence made it possible, he could be placed in relief jobs in the 
government service. 

The expression “ totally handicapped ” was applied to persons aged 
over 60 or to those with serious health defects even at younger ages 
who could not be placed in agricultural work or in normal easy jobs 
available in the labour market. Also included in this category were 
those over 65, chronically ill or invalid, unable to do any work available 
at the labour exchanges and not in receipt of national insurance benefits 
or other benefits. Such people needed individual care and were to be 
transferred to social welfare institutions. 

Such was the practice facing the committee. The situation as at 
1 June 1960 is shown in tables I to IV. 
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TABLE I. HANDICAPPED PERSONS BY SIZE OF FAMILY 





Number of persons in family | Number of disabled | Percentage of disabled 








2,713 17.5 
5,537 | 35.7 
2,004 12.9 
1,661 | 10.7 
3,585 | 23.2 


| 
| 
| 
} 








15,500 | 100.0 








TABLE II. NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED BY DEGREE OF DISABILITY 


Number of 
handicapped 








Degree of disability Percentage 


EGY Re 1 5 ee, Oe ee 4,961 32.0 
ANE a a 9,103 


| a ee a eee 1,436 


(er 15,500 














THE MAIN FINDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 


According to the report of the special committee set up in January 
1960 by the Ministry of Labour to investigate the situation described 
above, it would appear that 70 per cent. of the registered handicapped 
are the core of the problem, and it is to these persons that the main 
recommendations of the committee refer. Of the remaining 30 per cent., 
one-half are absolutely incapable of rehabilitation and the care of such 
people should be removed from the employment service and transferred 
to other agencies. The remainder can be rehabilitated. 

The committee based its recommendations on a number of conclu- 
sions. In particular, it found that— 


(a) The selection of the handicapped would have to be reorganised 
and clear definitions established of the kind of disability, its duration 
and the right to placement. 


(6) A supreme medical committee should be set up to guide the 
doctors of the employment service and the selection boards, in order to 
safeguard both public and private interests. 

(c) The number of handicapped registered with the section for the 
handicapped in the labour exchanges should be reduced by— 

(i) directing new applicants to the normal services of the labour ex- 
changes ; and 

(ii) giving more individual attention to the rehabilitation of those 
already registered as handicapped. 

(d) The greatest possible number of disabled persons should be 
absorbed into the normal labour market, especially in agriculture, by 
imposing quotas on firms and by making special arrangements concerning 
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TABLE III. NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED IN GENERAL EMPLOYMENT AND 
EMPLOYED BY THE HAMESHAKEM 








Total number Percentage of 
employed women 


In general employment 
ON OPTS Ee 798 
Se a a ee ae 867 
i re 140 
Ce wands. bihvets 4 Scarce 113 
io en eee 20 
EES ae ee, 72 
Stamps and flowers ....... 79 
Pee so ee eS) A 8 
Pee: 2. See's CNS 11 
Newspaper distribution ..... | 11 
ee ew oe a 57 
es s.r Ce 963 


— 


= CO ON n 
SISOS WN 
-UOorK OCC. 


t 
— 


Total, general employment . 


Employed in Hameshakem workshops : | 
A Sas Sp oe LOLS 100.0 
Ree toes. ees or Aele aod 90.0 
PO: cca wl tomes S06 4 95.0 
tS. 5 Fh od et er a 41.0 
Deere Ss Sey. 2a y eT 2 100.0 
er a ee 86.1 
ea ee eee 11.1 
as ee ee 41.2 
oe OM te ng ee a 35.1 
ne ae ik 70.0 
Bandage making ........ 72.0 
eee eee er ee SP Pee 16.2 
Carpentry a ‘ - 


Total, Hameshakem workshops . 





Grand total . 


TABLE IV. AGE OF PERSONS EMPLOYED BY THE HAMESHAKEM 





Men Women | Total 


eee... Soe aad 49 41 90 
eee oe oe yy eee 84 220 
Seis eg ig we rans 353 260 613 
eee ree: er aati. ees 345 1,603 
te Mee +e ee glace % 54 772 
CN eee 25 576 


en 1 32 


809 3,906 




















! Exact figure unknown, 
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fringe benefits for the handicapped so that employers will not be deterred 
from employing such people. 


(e) Priority should be given to the disabled in certain branches and 
occupations. 


(f) The activities of the Hameshakem should be enlarged. 


(g) Relief work should not be provided to women over 60 or men 
over 65, or to those who are complete invalids ; however, a subsistence 
minimum should be provided for such people. 


(h) The classification “ able to work” should apply only to those 
whose output reaches at least 40 per cent. of the normal. 


(1) Vocational training and adjustment should be provided for the 
handicapped, so that they can be placed in employment in the same 
way as other workers. 


(7) The staff of the employment service should be sufficiently en- 
larged to enable it to deal with handicapped persons individually. 


As can be seen from the above, the main aim of the committee’s 
recommendations, which will be discussed in what follows, is to facilitate 
the absorption of the handicapped in the labour market by the regular 
processes of labour placement and not by the creation of relief work. At 
the same time the committee recommended that greater facilities for 
vocational training and adjustment should be made available to the 
handicapped. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 
Medical Examination and Selection Practices 


Experience in the labour exchanges shows that a part of the registered 
handicapped are healthy from the medical or clinical point of view, but 
because of their physical constitution or age they are not suitable for 
indiscriminate placement. The committee therefore recommended that 
a supreme medical board should be established to guide the doctors of 
the employment service. 

In order to prevent healthy workers from applying to the special 
sections for the handicapped of the placement offices, every effort 
should be made to find them normal employment suitable to their 
abilities. The officers of the employment service should be specially 
trained in the procedure and problems of placement and should be 
advised by employment counsellors. In the description of a handicapped 
person emphasis should be laid on the type of work he is capable of, 
taking into consideration the conditions obtaining in the labour market. 

The committee found that medical practitioners outside the em- 
ployment service often issued certificates under pressure. Besides, they 
lacked specialised knowledge of the labour market. It therefore re- 
commended that in future only the medical diagnosis of private practi- 
tioners should be accepted and not their opinion as to working ability. 

The handicapped should be selected by a team consisting of a medical 
practitioner, the secretary of the special section for the handicapped and 
an employment counsellor. A report by a social worker should also be 
produced. The team should be guided by regulations which would be 
modified as required to take account of conditions prevailing in the 
labour market. 
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A handicapped person seeking employment should first contact an 
employment counsellor, who would decide whether or not to refer him to 
a selection board, in accordance with instructions. 

The committee recommended the following classification of handi- 
capped persons : 


(a) Temporarily disabled persons (in need of special arrangements 
for a period of less than one year). Such cases should not be referred to 
the special section for the handicapped of the placement offices. 


(6) Totally handicapped persons, These should be dealt with by 
the selection board, which would decide whether they are suitable for 
vocational training, for full-time work in certain types of employment, 
or for part-time work. 


(c) Persons unsuitable for placement, either because they lack the 
minimum capacity for work or cannot travel to work unaided or else 
because they can perform a job only if special arrangements are made in 
the workplace. 


The handicapped already registered with the employment service 
should be reclassified according to the new principles. The secretaries of 
placement offices should be provided with a card index specifying in 
general terms the occupations which each category of disabled person is 
able to undertake. 


Legislation and Priorities 


As employers are generally reluctant to employ handicapped persons 
for fear of additional heavy costs, the committee recommended negotia- 
tions between the Histadrut and the Manufacturers’ Association with 
a view to the signing of a basic agreement for the regulation of the 
employment of the handicapped. 

The committee considered that it was generally impracticable to 
make special investments in industrial firms for the employment of the 
handicapped. It suggested, on the other hand, that priority should be 
given to the handicapped for placement in certain occupations and indus- 
tries such as fee collection by institutions, cartonage, bookbinding, 
stationery, bandage making, sewing, light packing, gardening, waste 
collection and other similar jobs, as well as in home industries subsidised 
by the Government. These jobs would be determined by a group of 
experts of the employment service. 

The committee recommended that the sale of national lottery 
tickets, tobacco, cigarettes and stamps should be reserved for the dis- 
abled by law. It considered, however, that the imposition of a legal 
obligation to employ a quota of disabled persons would place too heavy 
a burden on firms in view of the fact they already had such obligations 
in respect of war invalids. It recommended, on the other hand, that an 
inquiry should be made into the possibility of including the handicapped 
within the existing quotas in cases where they have not been filled. 

Both technological developments and the achievements of medical 
rehabilitation make constant adjustment possible, and the rigid pegging 
of certain jobs to certain disabilities should therefore be avoided. Many 
jobs which do not impose physical strain are now open to the disabled ; 
these include most packing work, tailoring, telephone operating, etc. 
The committee therefore recommended that technological developments 
should be continuously kept under review by the Productivity Institute 
in order to find new jobs for the disabled. 
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Hameshakem Activities 


The committee was opposed to the establishment of sheltered work- 
shops for the handicapped, but recommended that the activities of the 
Hameshakem, especially in the developing areas, should be enlarged. 
However, the Hameshaken should act only as a contractor to other 
firms, and the purchase of raw materials and the sale of the product 
should not be within its responsibilities. 

The possibility of transferring handicapped persons from the Hame- 
shakem to normal employment should be constantly reviewed. 

Hameshakem should transfer the enterprises now under its manage- 
ment to private enterprise. The private owners should, however, be 
obliged to continue to employ only handicapped persons. 

Whereas equal wages are paid by the Hameshakem to all employees, 
the committee recommended that the present minimum wage should be 
pegged to a minimum output and additional wages paid to those who 
exceed it. 


Relief Works and the Disabled 


Since relief works are financed by the taxpayer the committee con- 
sidered that the Government is entitled to decide whether (and subject 
to what conditions) a citizen is entitled to such work. The committee 
therefore recommended that people in the 60-65 age group registered 
with the placement offices should not be entitled to relief work (with the 
exception of invalids and new immigrants; but even these groups 
should be entitled to such work for six months only). Any other work 
should, however, be open to them. At the same time minimum sub- 
sistence allowances should be granted to such persons. 

People receiving public assistance should not be deprived of the 
right to relief work, but the right should depend on their ability to 
engage in normal work. This recommendation is based on the con- 
sideration that relief works generally allow a more flexible work discipline 
from the point of view of the demands made on the worker, and that 
they may therefore serve as a transitional stage for the rehabilitation of 
the worker for normal work. 

On the whole, however, the main policy recommended by the com- 
mittee is that the number of handicapped engaged in relief works should 
be reduced to the minimum possible and regular employment provided 
instead. Those unable to find regular employment should be absorbed 
by the Hameshakem, and only in cases where there is no alternative at 
all should relief work be provided. A handicapped person who is offered 
regular employment suitable to his abilities and refuses to accept it 
should lose his right to relief work. 

These somewhat drastic recommendations are designed to counteract 
a certain laxity which has hitherto existed in the definition of a handi- 
capped person and in the use made of relief works and the privileges 
granted to the handicapped. They place the emphasis on the absorption 
of the handicapped into regular employment and the finding of jobs in 
industry which can be performed by the handicapped in spite of their 
special limitations. 

Believing that there are possibilities of employing handicapped 
persons in agriculture the committee recommended that the Productivity 
> mapeene should study how the handicapped can best be employed in 
this sector. 
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Adult Vocational Training 


Starting from the premise that it is of the first importance to make 
the handicapped self-reliant, the committee recommended that a person 
who has been classified by the selection board as able to learn a job 
should be helped by a team consisting of a medical counsellor, a psycho- 
logist, a social worker and a representative of the employment service. 
A card index should be kept containing jobs and professions suitable 
for the handicapped and constantly reviewed in the light of develop- 
ments in medical rehabilitation and technological changes in the economy. 

The difference between vocational training for the handicapped and 
for other persons arises, in the committee’s view, from the need of the 
handicapped for more individual treatment in order to restore their 
self-confidence and protect them from misunderstanding and mistrust 
on the part of the public and of employers. In other respects the com- 
mittee recommended that the methods used for the vocational training 
of the handicapped and of the able-bodied should be identical, and that 
training should if possible be provided to all within the same framework. 
This applies equally to training within industry, where the aim should 
be to train the handicapped according to their capabilities so as to enable 
them to compete on the labour market. 

Some specific problems in the rehabilitation of the handicapped 
called for special measures ; examples of these are the need of the handi- 
capped for prolonged guidance and observation in the process of re- 
habilitation, their lack of self-confidence, and sometimes the necessity 
for changing their mental attitude before returning them to normal work. 
To meet these needs the committee recommended the establishment of 
two experimental rehabilitation centres where the handicapped would 
spend three months under the guidance and observation of an instructor, 
a social worker, a psychologist and a doctor. This team would decide by 
joint consultation when the treatment of the handicapped in the centre 
is to cease, give vocational guidance and recommend the most suitable 
occupations for training. The need for flexibility in the treatment of the 
handicapped induced the committee not to prescribe a time limit for their 
vocational training. 

Special arrangements may also be necessary for the integration of the 
handicapped into a new job, e.g. certain concessions on the part of the 
employer, the works committee and the handicapped person's fellow 
workers. The committee therefore recommended that where necessary 
an instructor should accompany the handicapped worker during his 
first days at a new job. The costs of any special arrangements, such as 
the adjustment of tools or seating arrangements at work which is 
normally done standing, will be borne by the body responsible for 
rehabilitation. 

Other Recommendations 


There were differences of opinion within the committee as to the 
desirability of maintaining separate sections for the handicapped within 
the employment exchanges. It therefore recommended that the handi- 
capped at present registered at the placement offices should remain 
within the separate and special sections. New registrations will, however, 
be distributed among the normal sections in order to prevent the further 
extension of the special sections. 

The committee stressed the need for a press and radio campaign to 
explain the problems of the handicapped and their integration into the 
economy. 
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Exchange of information and co-ordination between various institu- 
tions is necessary in order to prevent people who receive other govern- 
ment aid and subsidies from engaging in relief works. On the other 
hand, the committee found cases where the handicapped had spent or 
rather wasted all the compensation money they received before applying 
for rehabilitation. It recommended that information should be obiained 
from the trade unions, the Institute of National Insurance, insurance 
funds and sick funds concerning all persons receiving compensation for 
disability, in order to guide such people to the best form of rehabilita- 
tion. 


Implementation of the Report 


The implementation of the report, which has been accepted in 
principle by the Minister of Labour to serve as a basis for action, is only 
in its first stages. A team has been set up to examine the practicability 
of the various recommendations made. It is headed by the Deputy 
Director-General of the Ministry of Labour, who will be directly res- 
ponsible to the Minister. In addition, the managing board of the team 
will consist of a member responsible for the provision of employment to 
the handicapped, a member responsible for manpower and a secretary. 

The team is a planning and controlling body, not an administrative 
organisation. In other words the day-to-day implementation of the 
schemes and plans worked out by it will be the responsibility of the 
placement offices as it has been up till now. Policy and control, however, 
will be in the hands of the team so that it will be able not only to prescribe 
policy and issue instructions to the labour exchanges but also to super- 
vise implementation. For the time being the team will concentrate on 
bringing up to date the lists of the handicapped and examining them. 

It will have two main sections : manpower and employment. The 
manpower section will consist of the member responsible for manpower, 
an employment counsellor, a social worker and a doctor. The employ- 
ment section will consist of the member responsible for employment, 
an expert on labour market conditions, an economist, a representative 
of the Productivity Institute and one of the Department for Vocational 
Education. 

The manpower section has the following tasks : 

(a) to bring the lists of the handicapped up to date ; 

(b) to lay down the procedure for the acceptance of new handicapped 
persons ; 

(c) to classify the handicapped by inquiring into their capacities 
and results achieved at their present place of employment ; 

(d) to further classify the handicapped referred to in (c) into three 
groups : 

(i) those capable of rehabilitation ; 
(ii) those with a working capacity of 40 per cent. and over ; and 
(ili) those incapable of working. 

The present tasks of the employment section are— 

(a) to inquire at the labour exchanges as to employment possi- 
bilities ; 

(6) to establish public committees devoted to the search for employ- 
ment for the handicapped ; 
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(c) to draw up a general plan for each labour exchange for the 
provision of employment to the handicapped. 


The team has already made an interesting experiment which shows 
promise. Some 800 handicapped persons were sent by the exchanges 
to pick cotton, and it proved that most of them were able to earn a 
reasonable wage, calculated in accordance with their productivity, which 
was satisfactory. It is now planned to make the same experiment in the 
picking of citrus fruit. 

It is believed that 70 per cent. of those now registered as handicapped 
could be placed in the normal labour market, with or without a subsidy, 
and that no special employment arrangements are necessary for the 
great majority of those at present classified as handicapped. 

The main object of the team’s policy and of the report is to place the 
handicapped in the normal labour market, in industry, agriculture, 
commerce, etc., and to remove those absolutely incapable of work from 
the placement office lists. However, the activities carried out by the 
Hameshakem will not be affected since the Hameshakem itself very 
largely tries to obtain work in the normal market. 
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Conventions and Recommendations. Summary of Information Relating to 
the Submission to the Competent Authorities of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations Adopted by the International Labour Conference (Article 19 of 
the Constitution). Geneva, 1961. 12 pp. 10 cents ; 6d. 


Report III (Part IV): Information and Reports on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations. Report of the Committee of Experts on 
the Application of Conventions and Recommendations (Arlicles 19, 22 and 

35 of the Constiiuiion). Geneva, 1961. 363 pp. $4; 24s. 

The report of the Committee of Experts is used by the Committee ap- 
pointed at each session of the International Labour Conference to ensure that 
the States Members of the I.L.O. have fulfilled their constitutional obliga- 
tion in respect of Conventions and Recommendations. 

The first part of the present document consists of the general report of the 
Committee. The second part contains observations on particular countries 
regarding annual reports on ratified Conventions, the application of Conven- 
tions in non-metropolitan territories, and the submission to the competent 
authorities of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the In- 
ternational Labour Conference. The third part consists of a detailed report on 
the effect given by member States to the Social Security (Minimum Stand- 
ards) Convention, 1952, while in the fourth part the Committee makes a 
general review of developments in the situation and in the application of 
international labour Conventions in present and former non-metropolitan 
territories. ! 


— Report X : The Role of the I.L.O. in the Promotion of Economic Expansion 
and Social Progress in Developing Countries. Geneva, 1961. 69 pp. 

50 cents ; 3s. 

This report has been prepared as a basis for discussion by the Internatio- 
nal Labour Conference of the I.L.O.’s operational activities. In it an attempt 
is made to give the Conference, in very general terms, some idea of the growth 
of international economic and technical co-operation, and of the place of the 
I.L.O. in this great enterprise. 


1 The third and fourth parts of the Committee’s report are available separately at 
75 cents (4s. 6d.) and $1.00 (6s.) respectively. 
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ENGLERT, Christian. L’invention faite par l’employé dans l’entreprise privée. 
Exposé de droit comparé. Basle, Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft, 
1960. xxii+239 pp. 


Although the increasing importance of science in modern economic life 
has given rise in many countries to a number of studies on inventors’ rights, 
there have been few comprehensive works in this field. A comparative study 
such as this book by Mr. Christian Englert is therefore of particular interest 
both theoretically and, because of the use of inventions outside the countries 
where they are made, practically as well. 

In the author’s view, the ownership of an invention made by an employee 
in a private firm can only be determined by reference to two contradictory 
concepts, namely the personal character of the creative act of invention 
which must be safeguarded in the interest of scientific progress, as well as on 
grounds of elementary fairness, and secondly, the employment relationship 
and the rights it gives the employer over the product of his employee’s 
work. Thus, there are two conflicting rights—the patent right and the 
employment right. This conflict is difficult enough to settle in theory but in 
practice it comes up against even more serious obstacles, because the res- 
pective contributions of the inventor and his firm to a given invention 
cannot always be assessed accurately and moreover, when an invention only 
relates to a limited stage in an industrial process, its contribution towards 
the manufacture of the final product may also give rise to dispute. 

The first part of Mr. Englert’s book discusses the theoretical side of the 
problem. He gives a detailed analysis of the legal nature of the ownership 
rights arising out of inventions and also of the legal nature of the employ- 
ment relationship. 

Noting that only a special enactment or court verdict can settle the con- 
flict between these principles, the author, in the second part, makes a large- 
scale survey of the approaches (using one method or the other) found in the 
West European countries which are major trading partners of Switzerland, 
as well as in the United States. There is also a short chapter on service 
inventions in the Eastern European countries. 

The case of countries where the legal position regarding inventions by 
employees is based mainly on case law, viz. France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, is dealt with first. In France and the United Kingdom 
the courts have confined themselves, in the absence of any specific agreement 
between the parties, to applying the general principles of labour or civil law. 
In other words an invention by an employee is considered to be the property 
of the employer by virtue of a tacit clause or the employee’s duty of loyalty. 
In France the system of joint ownership—which is open to criticism on 
theoretical grounds and also because of its practical drawbacks—sometimes 
enables the profits to be shared, but the British courts are more reluctant to 
accept this method. Although in the United States the courts have suc- 
ceeded in building up a fairly stable system which shows greater respect for 
the inventor’s rights (an employer who only makes a material contribution 
to an invention is only entitled to a non-exclusive “ manufacturing right ”), 
Mr. Englert is nevertheless inclined to regard the absence of any statutory 
regulations as a shortcoming incompatible with the present stage of economic 
and social development. 

On the other hand, the example of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
which the author discusses at length, leads him to question the benefits of 
making the legislation too detailed. The subject is inevitably more complex 
than any legislation can ever be, so that attempts to give detailed, hard-and- 
fast definitions are only liable to lead to differences of interpretation. More- 
over, the main difficulty—whether to classify an invention as “ free” or 
“ service ”—often remains, even if the law defines the principles governing 
the allocation of rights and obligations to each side. 

Accordingly, while pointing out that difficulties in legislation do not 
necessarily entail such far-reaching differences in the actual treatment of 
employees’ inventions, the author comes out in favour of the intermediate 
systems, e.g. the legislation in force in Italy, Sweden and Switzerland, which, 
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like the case law of the United States, confines itself to settling the key 
issues and is capable of greater flexibility, so that in practice fairer treatment 
seems to result. 

The references in this interesting book include a bibliography, a list of 
special legislation and a comparative table. 


Grrop, R. Etudes sociologiques sur les couches salariées. Ouvriers et employés. 

Recherches de sociologie du travail, n° 7. Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviére 

& Cie, 1961. 247 pp. 20 NF. 

The main purpose of this book is to analyse some aspects of the social 
dividing line (both today and in the past) which is supposed to separate the 
main classes of workers—‘ manual ” and “ non-manual ”. 

The book comprises five parts. The first gives the history of the theories 
about manual and non-manual workers since the start of the Industrial 
Revolution. The second contains some statistical notes, together with com- 
ments on social classes at different stages of economic development ; while 
in the third and fourth parts the author tests the ideas put forward in the 
first part against the facts. The fifth part puts forward a number of theo- 
retical considerations. 


HEINE, Hans-Gerhard, and Resitzx1, Helmut. Die Vergiitung fiir Erfin- 
dungen von Arbeitnehmern im privaten Dienst. Weinheim, 1960. 


x+407 pp. 26.80 marks. 


HoseE.itz, Bert. F. Sociological Aspects of Economic Growth. Glencoe, 
Illinois, The Free Press, 1960. vi+250 pp. 


House, J. W., and FULLERTON, B. Tees-Side at Mid-Century. An Indus- 
trial and Economic Survey. London, New York, Macmillan & Co., 1960. 


454 pp. 32s. 5d. 


HULTGREN, Thor, assisted by Dorothy Dorfman GREEN. Changes in Labor 
Cost During Cycles in Production and Business. Occasional Paper 74. 
New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1960. xvii+85 pp. 


$1.50. 


IsTITUTO UNIVERSITARIO DELLA SOMALIA. La cooperazione internazionale in 
Africa. International Cooperation in Africa. La coopération internationale 
en Afrique. Report of the Study Congress held at Mogadiscio from 14 to 
16 January 1960. Compte rendu des Journées d’étude tenues & Mogadiscio 
du 14 au 16 janvier 1960. Milan, A. Giuffré, 1960. xiv+498 pp. 


KAMINSKY, G., and SCHMIDTKE, H. Arbeitsablauf- und Bewegungsstudien. 
Grundlagen des Arbeits- und Zeitstudiums. Munich, Carl Hanser Verlag, 
1960. 190 pp. 


LAMBERT, Denis. Les inflations sud-américaines. Inflation de sous-développe- 
ment et inflation de croissance. Préface de J. BOUDEVILLE et M. Byé&. 
Université de Paris, Travaux et mémoires de l'Institut des hautes études 
de l’Amérique latine, V. Institut des hautes études de 1’Amérique latine, 
Paris, 1959. xii+580 pp. 

The development of Latin America has been one of the outstanding 
features of the world’s economy since the last war. Yet in almost all cases 
the growth of the South American economies has been not only irregular but 
marked by violent crises and persistent monetary troubles. There has often 
been chronic inflation, which seems to be so bound up with the whole process 
of development that, despite the drawbacks of monetary instability, the 
question is sometimes asked whether it is desirable or even possible to 
combine policies of growth and monetary discipline. To some extent this is 
the question that the author tries to answer after an exhaustive analysis of 
the mass of material he has gathered together. 

It early became clear to him that it was impossible to treat the South 
American inflations as a single phenomenon with the same symptoms 
operating in the same way and playing the same part in economic develop- 
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ment. In his view there are two dominant types, namely inflation arising 
out of underdevelopment, and growth inflation. Inflation arising out of 
underdevelopment occurs when the structural obstacles to development are 
preponderant, and the economy functions within a stationary framework. 
This inflation is due to stagnation because the structure of the economy 
prevents the spread of change and progress. It tends to perpetuate the 
vicious circle of poverty by stifling any new factors of growth and destroying 
any that may already exist. In such cases, growth is confined to nominal 
incomes. Growth inflation, on the other hand, occurs whenever the dynamic 
forces of development are too strong for the inertia of the economy and its 
traditional structures. Instability of currency and prices is both a cause and 
an effect of investment and economic progress, and is accompanied by an 
increase in the volume of output, i.e. economic growth is itself a source of 
economic and social disparities and structural changes which lead directly to 
inflation. 

The lay-out of the book reflects this distinction. After two introductory 
chapters, which make a rapid survey of the fundamental concepts of under- 
development, growth and inflation, and recall the importance of inflation in 
the South American economies, the main part of the book is divided into 
three principal sections. The first, which deals with inflation arising out of 
underdevelopment, analyses in turn its causes (internal and external), course 
and consequences, taking Chile, Bolivia, and Argentina as examples. The 
second section, which deals with growth inflation (also called ‘“ change 
inflation ” in so far as it is accompanied by structural changes) is mainly 
based on the examples of Brazil and Colombia. The third section endeavours 
to draw some practical conclusions from the lessons afforded by the great 
variety of South American experience and discusses ways and means of 
keeping inflation under control while simultaneously promoting balanced 
growth. 


MEHNERT, Helfrid. Der Weg zur Auswahl und Einfiihrung dev Gkonomisch 
vichtigen Lohnform. Schriftenreihe des Instituts fiir Arbeits6konomik und 
Arbeitsschutzforschung Dresden. Reihe Arbeitsékonomik, Heft 16. 
Berlin, Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 1960. 77 pp. 2.50 marks. 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRIES, Pakistan. The Second Five Year Plan for Small 
Industries, 1960-65. Prepared by the Director General, Small Industries, 
Rawalpindi. Rawalpindi, 1960. 25 pp.+6 tables. 

Gives details of the Government’s development plan relating to the small 
industries sector included in Pakistan’s Second Five Year Plan. The plan 
for this sector involves an estimated expenditure of Rs. 500 million and 
covers nine major items. Seven of these are for the development of a variety 
of services for small industries and the remaining two are for the governmental 
organisation needed to handie the development programme for the sector. 
The publication gives the breakdown of costs for each of the major schemes, 
the organisational structure of the development agency and the nature of 
co-ordination that is necessary with other public bodies. 


OsTERREICHISCHES INSTITUT FUR WIRTSCHAFTSFORSCHUNG. Méglichkeiten 
und Grenzen einer produktivitats-orientierten Lohnpolitik. Vienna, 1960. 
64. pp. 


PATERSON, T. T. Glasgow Limited, a Case-Study in Industrial War and Peace. 

Cambridge, University Press, 1960. x+243 pp. $6. 

This is a study of a factory employing some 300 men and women drawn 
mainly from a poor district of Glasgow, Scotland. For years the factory had 
been troubled with strikes, go-slows and low productivity. Then came a 
fairly sudden transformation to a state of peace and increased production 
brought about by a change of relations. 

Three parts of the book are concerned with the case. The fourth is 
analytical. The first part describes the background of the workers, trade 
union representatives and the manager, and gives details of the factory 
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process. This is followed by a historical account of events leading to the 
change. In the third part a statistical relation is traced between figures for 
production, spoilage, absenteeism, sickness, labour turnover, lateness, etc., 
and historical events. Finally an attempt is made to understand the case in 
terms of simple known theory in psychology, sociology and labour economics. 

The analysis brings out a number of points. The author conceives 
management authority as being made up of several aspects—structural, 
sapiential (technical), personal and moral. It was only when the manager 
had established all four kinds in the minds of the workers that the change 
in relations came about. The moral aspect of management in this case 
revolved around the term “ fair ’—especially when referring to incentive 
schemes. The latter were fair from the workers’ point of view when they 
gave adequate reward for extra effort, maintained existing differentials and 
enabled each worker to undertake a clearly defined and worthwhile task. 
An incentive scheme would be unlikely to succeed when the management had 
not achieved moral authority, for the workers would be afraid that an 
increase in output would result in a cut in rates. Fairness was present in a 
settlement enabling both parties to benefit, e.g. when the benefits of changes 
not involving redundancy were shared. The key to the case lies in under- 
standing exactly what is meant by “ fairness ” and “ rightness ” in terms of 
the individual culture and environment. This, the author maintains, has 
wider implications for industrial relations as a whole. 

The study is also a challenge to the widely held belief that many un- 
official strikes in the United Kingdom are provoked by agitators ; the author 
sees deeper causes at work—a cycle of frustration, aggression, strike, catharsis, 
recovery and continued friction (for example in the coal mines and motor 
industry). He also points out that while the public and managements 
deplore the loss in production that a strike causes, this is negligible compared 
to the-loss that has occurred before the strike—as a result of the mounting 
feeling of frustration ; while in many cases, production picks up on the re- 
sumption of work at a higher level than before the strike. 


Preccio, Eugenio, MAzzARINO, Mario, and PARLATo, Valentino. Jndustria- 
lizzazione e sottosviluppo. Il progresso tecnologico in una provincia del 
Mezzogiorno. Turin, Einaudi, 1960. 277 pp. 


PLANNING COMMISSION, Pakistan. The Second Five-Year Plan (1960-65). 
Karachi, 1960. xv+414 pp. 4 rupees. 


Rosson, William Alexander. Nationalized Industry and Public Ownership. 
London, George Allen & Unwin, 1960. 544 pp. 50s. 


SALTER, W. E.G. Productivity and Technical Change. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1960. ix+198 pp. 22s. 6d. 


ScHMITT, Matthias. Partnerschaft mit Entwicklungslindern. Stuttgart- 
Degerloch, Seewald Verlag, 1960. 111 pp. 


CepesposcKHii, B. HM. /]pasosaa oxpana Hay4Heix omxpumuii ¢é CCCP. Moscow. 
HsgatenbcTtpo Akayemuu HayK CCCP, 1960. 72 pp. 2.40 roubles. 
Legal protection of scientific discoveries in the U.S.S.R., by V. I. Sere- 
brovsky. 


SHAFI, M. Problems of Bonus and Profit-Shaving. (Karachi, Bureau of 

Labour Publications, 1960. 80 pp. 9 rupees. $2.85. 

In Pakistan a demand for a bonus constitutes an industrial dispute that 
can be adjudicated by an industrial court, whose decision is binding on both 
parties. a : 

The author draws a distinction between bonus and profit-sharing systems, 
the essential difference being that in the former the worker’s share is not 
fixed beforehand while in the latter it is. 

He then discusses how the available surplus from which a bonus is 
payable can be ascertained and what should be the share of labour in profits. 
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He concludes that Pakistan’s existing bonus system is outmoded, crude and 
ineffective, and that it works against the interests of both the workers and 
the employers. 

Once “ living wages” have been paid to the workers, he argues, no 
justification is left for a claim to a bonus, however high the profits may be; 
it is only when living wages have not been paid (which is almost universally 
the case in Pakistan) that bonus becomes justified. In this connection the 
living wage is defined as the sum of money sufficient to meet adequately the 
material, intellectual and spiritual needs of an average working-class family 
in conditions of reasonable health, comfort and efficiency. The author 
believes that in Pakistan “ speaking generally a living wage level is at least 
50 per cent. higher than the existing wage rates ”. 

Hitherto, workers have laid much emphasis on bonuses, and industrial 
courts, while awarding bonuses in suitable cases, have been very cautious in 
awarding increases in wage rates. The author believes that if a concern is 
fairly regularly making a profit, the workers should demand, and industrial 
courts should award, wage increases rather than bonuses. 


SMILANSKY, Moshe, WEINTRAUB, Shoshana, HANEGBI, Yehuda. Child and 
Youth Welfare in Isvael. Jerusalem, The Henrietta Szold Institute for 
Child and Youth Welfare, 1960. xxxv+334 pp. 


VILLE, Georges. Actionnariat ouvrier et participation financiére du personnel 
a l’entreprise. Paris, Editions de l’entreprise moderne, 1960. 101 pp. 
8 NF. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Cyriac, George, and OAKESHOTT, Robert. The Bargainers. A Survey of 
Modern Trade Unionism. London, Faber & Faber, 1960. 228 pp. 
21s. 


MAcDONALD, D. F. The State and the Trade Unions. London, Macmillan & 
Co. ; New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1960. vii+199 pp. 21s. 


MANGOLD, Werner. Gegenstand und Methode des Gruppendiskussions- 
verfahrens. Aus der Arbeit des Instituts fiir Sozialforschung. Frank- 
furter Beitrage zur Soziologie, Band 9. Frankfort-on-Main, Europdische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1960. 173 pp. 


PAKISTAN INSTITUTE OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Labour-Management 
Co-operation in Pakistan. Proceedings of the Conference Held at Karachi, 
from 19-23 December, 1958. Karachi, 1960. vii+186 pp. 


Ross, Arthur Max, and HARTMAN, Paul T. Changing Patterns of Industrial 
Conflict. New York, London, John Wiley & Sons, 1960. viii+220 pp. 
$6.50. 


WELTON, Harry. The Trade Unions, the Employers and the State. London, 
Pall Mall Press, 1960. 178 pp. 17s. 6d. 


Labour Law. 


Actes du deuxiéme congrés international de droit du travail. Acts of the Second 
International Congress of Labour Law (Genéve, 12 au 14 septembre 1957). 
Geneva, Imprimeries populaires, 1960. 604 pp. 

This work deals with the proceedings of the Second International Con- 
gress of Labour Law, which was held in Geneva in September 1957 under the 
auspices of the federal authorities, the Republic and Canton of Geneva, the 
City of Geneva, the Director-General of the International Labour Office, and 
Geneva University. 

The two technical items on the agenda were: “ Content, legal effects, 
application and execution of collective agreements ” and “ Conflicts of laws 
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in labour matters ”, each of which was dealt with in general and national 
reports (reproduced in full in the original languages in which they were 
submitted). 

The reports on the first item on the agenda are the following : “ Rapport 
général des pays de langue latine””, by André Rouast ; “ General Report, 
Considering the Law of United States of America, Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand ”, by Arthur Lenhoff ; “ Generalbericht, Rechts- 
vergleichende Betrachtung des deutschen, niederlandischen, dsterreichischen, 
schweizerischen, schwedischen und tiirkischen Rechts”, by Professor 
Dr. Walter Hug; national reports: Federal Republic of Germany, by 
Dr. Hans Carl Nipperdey ; Argentina, by Ernesto Krotoschin ; Austria, by 
Erich Sachers ; Belgium, by Paul Horion ; Brazil, by M. V. Russomano ; 
Canada, by Bora Laskin ; Spain, by G. Bayon Chacon and E. Pérez Botija ; 
United States, by Archibald Cox ; France, by G. Lavasseur ; United Kingdom 
by Otto Kahn-Freund ; Israel, by Zwi Bar-Niv ; Italy, by Renato Balzarini ; 
Japan, by M. Azuma ; Mexico, by J. J. Castorena ; Netherlands, by M. G. 
Levenbach ; Sweden, by F. Schmidt; Switzerland, by Arnold Gysin ; 
Turkey, by F. H. Saymen ; Yugoslavia, by B. T. Blagojecic ; Communica- 
tions from Denmark and the Province of Quebec (Canada). 

On the second item on the agenda, “ Conflicts of laws in labour matters ”, 
the reports submitted were as follows: General Report prepared by the 
I.L.O., entitled “ Les problémes du travail et le droit international privé ” ; 
and national reports on: Federal Republic of Germany, by Dr. Giinther 
Beitzke ; Australia, by I.G. Sharp; United States, by Stuart Rothman ; 
France, by Charles Freyria ; Italy, by Antonio Malintoppi; United King- 
dom, by Otto Kahn-Freund ; together with a communication from Spain 
by G. Bayon Chacén and E. Pérez Botija. 

The record of the proceedings includes the statements made by the 
general Reporters, the submission of the national reports and the general 
discussion. 

The Congress also discussed the measures that should be taken for the 
‘establishment of an International Association of Labour Lawyers”. A 
committee was set up for this purpose and the Congress unanimously passed 
a resolution instructing the committee to explore the possibility of setting up, 
in conjunction with the International Social Law Society and in close 
collaboration with the International Labour Office, a single international 
organisation for lawyers interested in labour law. Such an organisation was 
formed in Brussels in 1958 during the Second International Social Law Con- 
gress—the International Society for Labour and Social Security Law, which 
has its headquarters in Geneva. 

This volume will be a valuable source of material on comparative and 
international labour law. 


Bo.pt, Gerhard. Das Recht des Bergmanns unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
des Ruhrbergbaus. Third edition in collaboration with Benno NaAtTzZEL. 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1960. xxix+824 pp. 52 marks. 
A practical manual giving a full description of the law affecting miners 

in the Federal Republic of Germany. As in the two earlier editions, the 

author builds his book around the miner himself and from this standpoint 
examines the legal, historical and sociological aspects which affect the 
mineworker’s status. 

The book, which is divided into ten parts, deals in turn with the law as it 
affects mine operation and the organisation of the industry, the sociological 
evolution and structure of mining as an occupation, vocational training, 
contracts of employment and conditions of work, including collective agree- 
ments and special regulations for young workers and women. This is followed 
by a description of social security schemes, workers’ representation in the 
mine and co-determination in the industry, the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations and court protection in matters involving labour and social 
security law. 

The new edition, which brings the reader up to date with the latest 
German legislation and also with the effects of European integration, will be 
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an invaluable handbook for anybody seeking information on the social 
status of the German miner. 


FAFCHAMPS, Joseph. Les conventions collectives en Belgique. Etudes sociales 
n°’ 36-37. Brussels, La Pensée catholique ; Paris, Office général du livre, 
1961. 184 pp. 90 Belgian francs. 

After a brief historical review, the author discusses the part played by 
collective agreements in Belgian social life, depending on whether they are 
national, industry-wide (negotiated through the joint committees or inde- 
pendently) or company agreements. The second part, which deals with the 
agreements negotiated within industry, analyses in turn those which cover 
all workers and those which only apply to manual or non-manual workers. 
In his conclusion the author discusses recent trends in collective agreements 
as a pointer to future developments. According to him, the number of 
company agreements is growing and more importance is being attached to 
such matters as “ security of livelihood ”, a share in the benefits of higher 
productivity and union security clauses. Clauses tending to disappear are 
those laying down district differentials, which the unions are trying to 
curtail. Another recent development has been the negotiation, indepen- 
dently of the official joint machinery, of collective agreements dealing with 
economic and social policy rather than with working conditions. This, the 
author states, is in line with the current aims of the Belgian trade union 
movement, which, over and above its purely industrial activities, wants to 
reorganise the whole economic structure. 

This book by an expert on social questions is a detailed study of the 
collective bargaining system peculiar to Belgium, which owes its character- 
istics to the powers and importance of the joint industry-wide committees. 
The book contains ample references and is very easy to consult. 


Management. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AsSsOcIATION. Data Processing Today : A Progress 
Report. New Concepts, Techniques and Applications. New York, 1960. 
143 pp. $3.75. 


Dace, Ernest. The Great Organizers. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1960. xi+277 pp. 


JARDILLIER, Pierre. L’aveniy de la psychologie industrielle. Collection du 
travail humain, dirigée par R. BONNARDEL et M. REUCHLIN. Préface de 
R. BONNARDEL. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1961. 139 pp. 
9 NF. 


MERRILL, Harwood F. (editor). Classics in Management. New York, American 
Management Association, 1960. 446 pp. 


PsasuHbkKHi, B. A. Maanupoeanue u aKkoHomuKka memaaaypeuyeckux 3060006. 
Hsyanve 2-e, 1onomHeHHOe HM nepepaboTaHHoe. Moscow, Metasyprus3yar, 
1960. 736 pp. 24.50 roubles. 


Planning in metallurgical works by B. Ia. Riabinky. 


Woltrin, Michel (editor). Les dirigeants d’entreprise de l'économie belge. 
Leur nombre, formation, fonction, dge et besoins de perfectionnement. 
Etude réalisée sous la direction de M. WorTrin, par Paul L. Manpy, 
Guy de GHELLINCK et Philippe Duvreusart. Brussels, Office belge pour 
l’accroissement de la productivité, 1960. 385 pp. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


DALYELL, Tam. The Case for Ship-Schools. Glasgow, Civic Press Ltd., 1960. 
v+154 pp. 7s. 6d. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE, Canada. Rehabilitation 
Services in Canada, Part I : General Review. Health Care Series, Memo- 
randum No. 8. Ottawa, 1960. viii+235 pp. 


JACCARD, Pierre. La formation des élites. Comment assurer la reléve des cadres 
moyens et supérieurs de la vie professionnelle? Lausanne, Ecole des 
H.E.C., Université, Centre de recherches européennes, 1960. 56 pp. 


SocrETA UMANITARIA. Dalla scuola di avviamento alla scuola di orientamento. 
Esperienze per una riforma. Florence, La Nuova Italia, 1959. 200 pp. 
3,000 liras. 

This book is about an experiment carried out by a group of teachers 
under the auspices of the “ Societa Umanitaria” with the support and 
financial aid of the Italian Ministries of Education and Labour. The 
experiment was designed to work out teaching methods suited to modern 
needs. The teachers, who themselves took a preparatory training course, 
were trying to find the right approach to an effective educational reform, 
i.e. how to turn the “ scuola media di avviamento ” (pre-vocational school) 
into a “ scuola media di orientamento ” (a secondary school offering a wider 
range of choice). The teachers, who had the help and co-operation of uni- 
versity experts, particularly over teaching methods and psychology, tried 
at all times to bear in mind that schooling must prepare children for life and 
that work itself has an educational function. 

The experiment was held in an industrial school set up in Milan by the 
“ Societa Umanitaria”’. The school’s purpose is to offer the pupils a suffi- 
ciently large number of subjects to enable them to make a better choice of 
career. 

After the first part, which deals with the psychological development of 
children, the book gives a detailed account of the way the experiment 
operated. There is a description of the different stages of general and 
technical education, together with an exhaustive criticism of the methods 
employed and the results obtained. Some interesting comments on experi- 
ments in group working are included. 

The third part of the book contains an account of the departments of 
child psychology, health, welfare, etc., which helped to make the experiment 
a success, 


SoutH INDIA TEXTILE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Coimbatore. IJndustrial 
Training in United Kingdom, Sweden and Japan. Coimbatore, 1960. 
55 pp. 


TAaYLor, Wallace W., and Taytor, Isabelle Wagner. Special Education of 
Physically Handicapped Children in Western Europe. New York, Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of Cripples, 1960. xv +497 pp. 

This book describes special educational services for handicapped children 
and their development in 21 European countries, along with other factors 
such as the administration and organisation of these services, their relation 
to medical and social services, their legal basis and the methods of financing 
special educational programmes. Details are given of the incidence and 
definitions of handicapping conditions in the countries in question and the 
educational standards of the teachers of handicapped children. 

Much of the information provided was obtained through the national 
organisations affiliated to the International Society for the Rehabilitation 
of the Disabled (formerly the International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples) and the International Union for Child Welfare, as well as from 
other international sources. This was later supplemented by information 
obtained by the authors who made one or more visits to each country to 
confer with leaders in special education, to visit representative schools and 
to study the programmes of special education. In order to ensure the authen- 
ticity of the information provided, draft reports at appropriate stages of 
their preparation were checked in each country. 
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The publication of the result of this research is of much value, since it 
emphasises an aspect of services to the handicapped which is too often 
neglected. 


Conditions of Work. 


CuLIEN, Donald E. Minimum Wage Laws. Ithaca, New York, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University, 
1961. v+58 pp. 50 cents. 


Haymkuu, WU. ®. Texnuxa 6ez0nacnocmu 6 y2oAbHbix wiaxmax. Moscow, Toc- 
roptexu3faT, 1960. 374 pp. 9.50 roubles. 
Safety in coal mining by I. F. Naumkin. 


RoussEAu, L., and VALKENEER, H. DE. Contribution de l’organisation scien- 
tifique a la véduction de la durée du travail. 1 : Analyse des méthodes. Cahiers 
du Centre national de sociologie du travail, n° 1. Brussels, Editions de 
l'Institut de sociologie Solvay, 1960. 142 pp. 130 Belgian francs. 

This is a study of the social consequences of scientific management. 
Unlike most books of this kind, which usually only treat scientific manage- 
ment from its economic standpoint, it emphasises the human element— 
i.e. man as a factor of production. 

In the first part the authors analyse various systems of scientific industrial 
management which should result in higher productivity and enable working 
hours to be shortened. In the second part they discuss (basing themselves 
on a number of case studies) how far the firms which have introduced the 
methods they advocate have in fact achieved their purpose and, socially 
speaking, what advantages can be gained from these new techniques. 

After several sections dealing with time and motion study, its technical 
and psycho-physiological effect, its impact on workers’ behaviour and output 
as well as on the general social climate, and the definition of standard times, 
the authors make a number of general points about work simplification, 
planning and organisation and discuss the human factor in relation to 
methods of reducing working hours. They note that lower costs and higher 
wages are not incompatible and that the shortening of production times is 
not bound to create permanent unemployment. 

While there are a number of factors beyond the control of any individual 
firm (the state of the raw material market, the supply of skilled labour, the 
level of demand, the tax structure, etc.) there is one way in which manage- 
ments can do a very great deal to achieve economies and compete with each 
other, namely by improving manufacturing methods and rationalising jobs, 
in other words by organising the work more efficiently (for higher productivity 
achieved through investment in more up-to-date machinery and equipment 
should be regarded as the privilege of big firms in which output depends first 
and foremost on technical factors and only secondarily on the human factor). 

Contrary to the view of some economists that shorter working hours 
must entail lower productivity, resulting in a better way of life to the detri- 
ment of the actual standard of living, the authors wonder whether shorter 
working hours (at least in a country like Belgium) might not have the 
opposite effect by forcing businessmen to improve their efficiency. In view 
of developments in Belgium since the introduction of the 45-hour week in 
1955 and the experience of the countries in the European Coal and Steel 
Community, they feel justified in asserting that shorter working hours—a 
major social objective—are not incompatible with higher productivity. 

In conclusion, the authors emphasise the need for active backing from 
all sections of the community, the public authorities, the employers and the 
workers to ensure that the measures they advocate for raising productivity 
make their effect felt in practice. Hence the importance of information and 
propaganda, especially among executives, supervisors, workers and the 
trade unions, before making the slightest change in customary methods of 
work. 
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SCHINZINGER, Francesca. Die Auswirkungen dey Arbeitszeitverkiivzung auf 
die Erwerbstatigkeit der Frau. Dissertation vorgelegt der Rechts- und 
Wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen Fakultat der Johannes-Gutenberg-Uni- 
versitat Mainz zur Erlangung des Grades eines Doktors der Staats- 
wissenschaften. Mainz, Johannes Gutenberg-Universitat, 1960. 96 pp. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


SCHRODER, Erich. Kompendium der Gesundheitsfiirsorge. Einfiihrung in 
die Lehre ihrer Prinzipien, Funktionen und Institutionen. Stuttgart, 
Georg Thieme Verlag, 1959. vii+377 pp. 39 marks. 


STRALAU, Josef, and HABERNOLL, Arnold. Trinkwasserversorgung, Luft- 
verunreinigung, Kvankenhauswesen. Vortrage auf Amtsarztetagungen. 
Schriftenreihe aus dem Gebiete des 6ffentlichen Gesundheitswesens, 
Heft 8. Stuttgart, Georg Thieme Verlag, 1958. 151 pp. 12.80 marks. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


MILLSPAUGH, Martin, and BRECKENFELD, Gurney. Edited by Miles L. 
CoLEAN. The Human Side of Urban Renewal. A Study of the Attitude 
Changes Produced by Neighborhood Rehabilitation. New York, Ives 
Washburn, 1960. x+233 pp. $4.50. 


ORGANIZACION REGIONAL INTERAMERICANA DE TRABAJADORES. Tvade 
Union Educational Manual. Summary of Recent Experiences and 
Practical Methods Used to Strengthen the Ranks of Democratic Trade 
Unionism. Mexico City, Daniel Benedict (I.C.F.T.U.-O.R.1.T. Publica- 
tion), 1960. 136 pp. 


Agriculture. 


AGRARSOZIALE GESELLSCHAFT E.V. GOTTINGEN. Uberbetriebliche Maschinen- 
verwendung in der Landwirtschaft. Mit Beitragen von H. HOECHSTETTER, 

F. GERCKE, K. Hace, W. BURKHARD. Hanover, Verlag M. und H. 

Schaper, 1960. 102 pp. 8 marks. 

A collection of articles dealing with the various problems involved in the 
joint utilisation of agricultural machinery. Three of these describe the 
situation in the Federal Republic of Germany ; they examine the objectives 
of and the prerequisites for the joint use of agricultural machines, the 
various forms under which it is organised and the measures taken by the 
Government to promote it. An account is also given of the hiring of agri- 
cultural machinery. 

The other two articles review the joint utilisation of agricultural ma- 
chinery in a number of other European countries. 


CLEMENT, Pierre, and VIEILLE, Paul. L’exode rural. Historique, causes et 
conditions, sélectivité, perspectives. Extrait des Etudes de comptabilité 
nationale, n° 1, avril 1960. Paris, Ministére des Finances et des Affaires 
économiques, 1960. 74 pp. 

This study of the sociological aspects of the rural exodus in France is 
divided into three parts. The first outlines the history of rural emigration 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century and points out the relationship 
between seasonal movements and permanent displacements. The second 
part deals with causes and conditions of the rural exodus. In the third part 
the authors discuss the characteristics of migrants, the extent to which the 
movement is selective with respect to age, sex and other factors and the 
forces which encourage or restrain rural-urban migration. 

They conclude that there is unlikely to be any considerable slowing down 
of the rate of rural-urban migration in the future and that measures should 
be taken to mitigate its twofold effects—depopulation of rural areas and 
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excessive concentration in urban centres. The authors attach particular 
importance to regional planning and development. 


@Meyoposa, M. HW. Vxpenaenue obujecmeenHozo xo3alicmead KOAX0306 U UZMeHeHUA 
6 noAUuMUKe 3A20M060K CeAbCKOXO3ALICMB6eHHIX NpOdOyKM06 6 MUPHbIe 200bI 
mpembeli namuaemku. JiexunA. Moscow, U3yaTenbcTBO MOCKOBCKOrO yHH- 
Bepcuteta, 1960. 96 pp. 1.90 roubles. 

The consolidation of the social economy of the kolkhozes and the changes 
in the policy governing deliveries of agricultural produce during the peaceful 
years of the third five-year plan. A course by M. I. Fedorova. 


WUNDERLICH, Frieda. Farm Labor in Germany, 1810-1945. Its Historical 
Development within the Framework of Agricultural and Social Policy. 
Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1961. xv+390 pp. 
$8.50. 

This is a detailed study of the economic and social conditions of farm 
labour in Germany as they have developed against the background of 
agricultural and social policy between 1810 and 1945. 

The introduction, covering the period between 1810 and the end of the 
First World War, contains a brief analysis of the origins of the rural social 
structure in various parts of Germany, the regional differences in the type 
and composition of agricultural manpower, the legal status of farm workers, 
the rural exodus and the policies adopted by the Government to counter 
migration from the land. 

The second part deals with the situation in the inter-war period. After 
a short review of the changed political, social and economic situation arising 
as a result of the war, major emphasis is laid on the study of the labour 
market, protective legislation, the structure and activities of agricultural 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, wages, social provisions and settle- 
ment schemes for hired agricultural workers. 

In the third part the author makes a detailed review of the various 
changes introduced by the National Socialist régime in agricultural policy, 
labour legislation, organisation of the labour market, employer-worker 
relations and wage fixing, as they affected conditions of life and work of the 
agricultural labour force. Special war measures such as recruitment of 
labour extending to both German and foreign workers and the effects of 
these measures are also analysed. 

In her conclusions, the author compares the declared objectives of the 
National Socialist régime in agricultural labour policy and the actual results, 
which failed to bring about the promised improvements in the traditionally 
inferior economic and social status of farm workers. 

A comprehensive bibliography is appended. 


Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


FAUCHERRE, Henry. 60 Jahre Internationaler Genossenschaftsbund, 1895- 
1955. Erster Teil : Entstehung des Bundes. Die Kongressgeschichte. Zwei- 
ter Teil: Probleme, Kdadmpfe, Realisationen. London, Internationaler 
Genossenschaftsbund ; Basle, Verband schweizerischer Konsumvereine, 
1960. 558 pp. 

The present volume was published by the International Co-operative 
Alliance (I.C.A.) and by the Verband Schweizerischer Konsumvereine. 
In it Henry Faucherre surveys the 60 years’ development of the Interna- 
tional Co-operative Alliance (1895 to 1955), both ci:ronologically (Part I) 
and. analytically (Part II). 

The first endeavours of co-operative thinkers and national co-operative 
organisations towards the promotion of international co-operative collabora- 
tion date from the late 1860s. But it was only after some twenty years of 
toilsome propagation of this idea and after careful preparation had been 
made by Gray, Wolff and Greening that the first really international co- 
operative congress met in London on 19 August 1895, bringing together the 
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